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SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE USE OF THE TONGUE 
BY THE REV. EDWARD BOTZET, 0.S.B. 


“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. A good man, out 
of good treasure, bringeth forth good things; and an evil man, out of an 
evil treasure, bringeth forth evil things.’—Matt., xii, 34, 35. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The tongue a gauge of man’s heart; a powerful 
member of the body. I. The good use of our tongue, first towards God and 
secondly towards our neighbor. (a) The tongue is a gift of God, hence 
it is proper that we THANK and SERVE our Creator; GLoriFy Him b 
prayer, DEFENDING and PROFESSING the true faith. (b) Its proper use will 
also benefit our neighbor; noble and sublime speech will eviry him; by 
words of encouragement we can HELP him NATURALLY and SUPER- 
NATURALLY. 

II, The abuse of the tongue; the various sins committed by its evil use. 
(a) Sins piRECTLY against God; false and unnecessary OATHS; CURSING 
and PROFANING His holy name; BLASPHEMY. (b) Sins that INJURE our 
NEIGHBOR either in BODY or in SOUL; DETRACTION, CALUMNY, UNCHASTE 
WorDS. PERORATION—Short summary and exhortation for the good use 
of the tongue. 


Every man speaks mostly of those things which interest him 
most; in other words, he always wishes to speak of those things 
with which his mind and heart are filled. It is, therefore, quite 
natural, that a man, who is filled with the love of God, will speak 
of things supernatural in so far as they refer to God. This man 
will bring forth fruits which shall merit eternal life. On the other 
hand, he, whose mind and heart are filled with evil and sinful 
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pleasures, will mostly utter things displeasing to God and in- 
jurious to his neighbor. Such a man will bring forth evil fruit 
which will deserve everlasting punishment. 

There is no doubt, that of all the members in the human body, 
there is none that has more power for good or evil than the human 
tongue. In Ecclesiasticus we read that “many have fallen by the 
edge of the sword; but not so many as have perished by their 
own tongue.” The tongue is, indeed, a small member; but the 
effects produced by it in ourselves and others are enormous, 

Let us, with the help of the Holy Spirit, pass on and see how 
we should use our tongue, in the first place towards God and 
secondly towards our neighbor. We shall first consider the good 
use and then the evil use of our words. 

In the first question of the catechism we learned that it is the 
duty of each and every one of us not only to know God, but also 
to serve Him. Now, what does it mean to serve God? Does it 
mean that we must honor God only by good works and not by 
words? Surely not. The good Lord gave us our tongue as a free 
gift; and should not we, who know that it is a free gift of God, 
with it thank and glorify our Benefactor? Most assuredly. If 
you were in great need, and your friend presented you with a 
large sum of money, would it not be most impolite, most un- 
grateful of you not to thank him? And, this gift of your friend 
could not be compared to the great gift God bestowed upon us 
when He gave us our tongue to speak. King David realized this, 
for he says in his Psalms: ‘Seven times a day do I praise Thee,” 
and in another place he says: “All Thy works shall praise Thee, 
O Lord.” From this it is clear, that we must also serve God 
with our tongue. 

There are various ways by which we can glorify God with 
our tongue. The ordinary way is vocal prayer. Every good 
Christian prays when he attends the divine service in church. He 
also prays at home before and after meals, in the morning when 
he rises and in the evening before retiring. But there are also 
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times when we must use our tongue to uphold the honor of God 
and His Church. O, how many Christians remain silent when they 
hear unbelievers blaspheme God, or His Saints! O, the cowardice 
of some who profess to be Christians! They can listen and laugh 
when people ridicule and make fun of the Catholic Church or its 
priests. Why do they act thus? Is it due to the fact that they 
have not enough courage, or is it out of human respect? I dare 
say the man who defends his religious conviction is respected 
more by the unbeliever than he who acts the part of a coward. 
If the unbeliever knows that he has a man to deal with, he will 
be more cautious of what he says. Let us not be afraid in future 
to uphold the honor of God and His holy Church. Christ says: 
“Every one that shall confess Me before men, I will also confess 
him before My Father Who is in Heaven.” 

As a good Christian should use his tongue to praise and glorify 
God, so also should he use it to edify and help his neighbor. What 
does it mean to edify our neighbor? It means to use such 
language in our conversation, as will elevate the mind of the 
hearer to God and to things that are pleasing to God. We can 
do this by speaking of God’s goodness towards us poor creatures 
in redeeming us from sin, and His love for us by suffering the 
torments of the Cross. Or we may speak of God’s providence, 
in so far as He protects us from evil and has established His 
Church in which He has given us so many means for our eternal 
salvation. We can likewise edify our neighbor by speaking of the 
virtues and good qualities of others, in short by conversing on 
such topics as will elevate and ennoble the minds of the listeners. 
By using our tongue in this manner, we shall induce him to lead 
a virtuous life and thus bring him nearer to God. 

The help, we can give our neighbor both in the natural and 
supernatural order by the good use of our tongue, is very great. 
There are times when our neighbor is struck by misfortune, such 
as sickness, loss of property, or of his good name and reputation. 
He is laboring under the burden of grief and sorrow. A consol- 
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ing, cheering word from our lips will be as balsam to a paining 
wound, as a soft ray of light penetrating darkness; in a word, it 
will cheer him and give him new courage. Or we notice one of 
our fellow Christians growing lukewarm in his religion, or one 
who has lived for some time in enmity with God. A kind and 
encouraging word from our lips may lead him back again to his 
Lord and Saviour. O, the amount of good we could do with our 
tongue if we only made use of the opportunities! How much 
sunshine and good spirit we could bring to dark and gloomy 
souls! How many men we could make happy both in this life 
and in the world to come! We read in Holy Scripture that: “A 
good word maketh the heart glad” and “a word spoken in due 
season, how good is it!” 

Having thus considered the good use of the tongue, let us now 
see how we may have sinned by its evil use. We will first 
consider sinful language which is directly aimed against God, and 
secondly that injurious to our neighbor. 

All sins are hateful to God; but there are some sins which 
directly dishonor Him. Such are the sins against the Second Com- 
mandment. They are usually committed by means of the tongue. 
The Second Commandment forbids the utterance of all false and 
unnecessary oaths, cursing and profaning the name of God, and 
blasphemy. 

An oath is the calling upon God to witness to the truth of what 
we say. He who calls upon God to witness an untruth swears 
falsely ; and this sin is called perjury. 

The Second Commandment also forbids cursing. To curse 
means to wish evil to ourselves or others. But a curse is nearly 
always accompanied with an appeal to God to consummate the evil 
wish. He, who curses, calls upon God to execute the schemes of 
his angry, wicked, envious, revengeful heart. O, think of the 
insult to the divine Goodness! Man, a weak, sinful creature, 
assumes the position of Judge, and commands God to obey his 
evil desires. Think of this, O Christian, and remember what our 
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Saviour said: “Judge not that ye be not judged.” And in the Old 
Testament we read: “Cursed be every one that curseth.” 

Profaning the name of God or invoking it in anger, or from 
a force of habit, or in jest, is another sin against the Second Com- 
mandment. How often do we not sin in this way, although we 
pray daily in the “Our Father” hallowed be Thy Name. Does not 
this seem to be mocking Our Lord, when we this moment say 
“hallowed by Thy Name,” and a few minutes later pronounce it 
irreverently? Holy Scripture says: “The Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that shall take the Name of the Lord his God in vain.” 

The greatest sin, however, committed with the tongue is 
blasphemy. By blasphemy is meant the utterance of language 
contemptuous, abusive, and injurious to God. O Christian, whom 
do you assail when you blaspheme? You directly attack the Lord. 
“Are you not afraid, O blasphemer,” says St. Ephrem, “that fire 
will come from heaven and devour you?” “Or that the earth 
shall open and swallow you up?” St. Gregory Nazianzen says: 
“The Devil trembles at the name of Jesus; and we are not afraid 
to profane it!’ So hateful is this sin to God that He often pun- 
ishes it on the spot. There are many true instances on record 
where blasphemers were struck down by the hand of God with 
the blasphemous words still on their lips. Drexelius relates that 
a certain person was struck blind in the very act of blaspheming. 
Father Segneri says that in Gascony, France, two men who had 
blasphemed the Blood of Jesus Christ were soon after killed in a 
quarrel and torn to pieces by dags. And so there could be related 
many other examples how God punishes this sin; but these are 
sufficient to show us how God hates this sin, and to induce us to 
guard our tongue against blasphemy. When we are tempted to 
sin against the Second Commandment, let us recall the words of 
Holy Scripture: “Thou shalt not swear falsely by My Name, nor 
profane the name of the Lord thy God.” 

Besides directly sinning against God with our tongue, we also 
offend Him in our speech when, by our words, we injure our 
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neighbor. I dare say, all of us now and then fail against fraternal 
charity. St. James says: “If any man offend not in word, the 
same is a perfect man.” But a Christian who knowingly and in 
a serious matter injures his neighbor with his tongue, commits a 
grave offence against God’s law which commands us to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. 

How can we in our language injure our neighbor? This is 
done by detraction and calumny. How may we sin by detraction? 
We sin by detraction when we make known the sins or faults of 
others without necessity. I say: without necessity, because we 
are sometimes bound to mention the fault of our neighbor to his 
parents or superiors, so that they may correct him; but outside of 
this we are never allowed to speak about the faults of others. 
And why not? Because, as St. Bernard says, “the tongue of a 
detractor is a three-edged sword.” St. Alphonsus clearly explains 
how the tongue of a detractor produces the effects of a three- 
edged sword. He says: “With one of these edges it destroys the 
reputation of a neighbor; with the second it wounds the soul of 
those who listen to the detraction; and with the third it kills the 
soul of the detractor himself by depriving him of divine grace.” 
Remember, dear Christian, when you are tempted to this sin, the 
words of Holy Scripture: “My son, fear the Lord and the king 
and have nothing to do with detractors. For their destruction 
shall rise suddenly : and who knoweth the ruin of both?” 

Closely related to the sin of detraction is the sin of calumny. 
The calumniator falsely accuses his neighbor. He ascribes to 
him sins or faults which he never committed ; or exaggerates such 
sins and faults. He, who thus, with a poisonous tongue, lowers 
the good reputation of his neighbor, robs him of his honor. It 
is no small matter to injure anyone’s good name; honor is man’s 
greatest good upon earth; honor is sensitive and is easily wound- 
ed; it is like the human eye to which a grain of sand or a speck 
of dust can cause almost unbearable pain and suffering. Besides, 
the calumniator is bound in justice to make good this injury 
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caused to his neighbor ; and this is by no means an easy task. In 
most cases it is entirely impossible, since the calumny uttered by 
one is re-uttered by another and so on till it has spread over the 
country like a fire leaving nothing but the black remains. So also 
of him, who is calumniated, nothing remains of his good reputa- 
tion but a ruined reputation. 

There is still another sin of the tongue, a sin which ruins count- 
less souls; I mean, impure language. Could we but eliminate 
this vice from the world, ah! how the devils would gnash with 
their teeth, seeing how many souls would never become theirs, 
which now fall an easy prey to them on account of impure lan- 
guage. The devil sends out many agents among men to seduce 
thousands by filthy words and obscene jokes. If as Holy Scrip- 
ture says, out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, 
then it follows that such people who use obscene language must 
have a corrupt heart. What is worse, these people by such vile 
speech do not only destroy their own souls, but also the souls of 
sO many innocent young people. How comes it that one finds 
so many persons and even youths contaminated with the vice of 
impurity? I dare say it is almost always due to impure conversa- 
tion. You, who are in the habit of using vile and obscene lan- 
guage, remember the terrible words of Christ: “Woe to that man 
by whom the scandal cometh.” “He that shall scandalize one 
of these little ones that believe in me, it were better for him that 
a millstone should be hanged about his neck, and that he should 
be drowned in the depths of the sea.” These words of Our Lord 
show what a terrible punishment is in store for those who by 
impure speech cause the ruin of their neighbor. Therefore, dear 
Friends, remember these words of Jesus and place a guard over 
your lips that no unchaste word ever comes from your mouth. 

We have now considered how powerful the use of the tongue 
is both to produce good and evil. By it we can glorify God, edify 
and help our neighbor and thereby store up a treasure for our- 
selves in heaven. By it we can also blaspheme and profane God’s 
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holy name, injure our neighbor both in body and in soul, and 
thereby bring down eternal damnation upon ourselves and our 
neighbor. O, dear Christians, make a firm resolution now that 
you will in future avoid all sinful language and make a good 
use of this great gift of God to glorify God and edify and help 
your neighbor. In this way you will be a true follower of Jesus 
Christ. But as we cannot do anything without the grace of God, 
let us follow the advice of St. Augustine and beg divine assistance, 
in the following or similar words : “O Lord, set a watch before my 
mouth, and a door round about my lips, that I may not fall and 
my tongue destroy me.” 





EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


WORLDLY-MINDEDNESS 
BY THE REV. M. J. RIPPLE, O.P., P.G. 


SYNOPSIS.—Spiritual things should have first place in the thoughts and 
ambitions of the soul. 


W orldly-mindedness destroys love for spiritual things. 
(a) By deifying material things. 
(b) By flattering the senses. 


God has warned man against W orldly-mindedness— 
(a) In the Old Testament : 
By chastening His chosen people through poverty and suffering; 


(b) In the New Testament— 
By the example and teaching of Christ in His poverty and suffer- 
ings. 


W orldly-mindedness is the besetting evil of to-day. 
The world represents the palsied man in the gospel. 


Christ through His Church will make men see the value of spiritual 
things by repeating figuratively the miracle of the palsted man. 


Behind the miracle of the man sick of the palsy, is the proof 
“that the Son of Man hath the power to forgive sins.” Yet at 
the same time Christ wished to teach the people a very salutary 
lesson of warning against wordly-mindedness. 

The allurement of the world seems always to have been man’s 
chief distraction from the things of God. His energy is stimu- 
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d lated a thousand times a day by the things which appeal to scent, 
ir taste, touch, hearing, vision, as each sense registers an impres- 
at sion of material goodness, beauty and truth. These values are 
d worldly because they represent the appreciation of the material 
Ip things which surround us. They would be sufficient and the joy 
1s of possessing them would fill the soul to satisfaction if there ex- 
d, isted nothing higher and if these values could only last forever. 
4 With our knowledge, however, of the nature and of the beauty 
Ly ; and of the reality of the things of the spirit, we must upon very 
df brief reflection discard the sensible things in order that we may 


be able the better to reach the spiritual values—the things of the 
soul. Our Blessed Lord reduces the whole vital principle to a 
few words in His rebuke to St. Peter, when He said, “What doth 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of 
his soul, or what return shall a man give for his soul?” 

{f all the evil of mankind could be epitomized into one word, 
that one word would be “worldly-mindedness.” The very elemen- 
tary operations of the human mind reveal to man that there is 

nd a God—Creator and Sustainer of the universe, and yet he lives 
as though there were no God. Reason tells him, that this Creator 
is a spiritual being of infinite intelligence, the first cause and the 
efficient cause of all things, yet, discarding the testimony of his 
reason he lives as though he himself were the only efficient factor 
in the affairs of the world. His reason tells him that his soul 
is truly like unto God, a reflection of God’s attributes—and is 
destined to seek and to find in God alone its ultimate perfection 
and happiness; that being like to God a spirit, it can never die, 
while the things towards which his senses reach out, are of them- 





ag selves fleeting and corruptible— they actually evaporate and 
at decay as they are being thrust before the registering senses— 
yy oe and still man lives as though matter were eternal and the fickle 

pleasures of life without alloy. Reason aided by revelation bids 
’s him set all his energies to the gaining of Heaven, and yet he 


dedicates all his energies to the gaining of worldly power and 
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fame. The treasures worth while of Heaven, he knows, are 
f grace and merit; he goes fairly mad with the greed for worldly 
4 gold—money. The rarest pleasure of the soul, he knows, is 
, that of seeing and possessing God in Heaven, still he allows him- 
self to be consumed with the desire for voluptuous beauty and 
the lust for sensuous joys. 

The lure of power and of money and of lust, concentrate the 
whole energy of the worldly-minded man, and by successive 
stages so degenerate the aspirations of his soul that he no longer 
lives for the higher things, but apparently for the sole purpose 
of getting as much of the material values as possible out of life. 
The more materially prosperous he grows, that is, the more 
money he accumulates, the more confirmed he becomes in his 
worldly-mindedness. 

The history of revelation shows us how persistently God has 
warned men against the spirit of worldly-mindedness. The Old 
Testament is full of examples showing how God rebukes world- 
ly-mindedness, and by sending poverty and suffering to his 
chosen people lashes them into the proper appreciation of spir- 
itual things. 

The greatest obstacle our Saviour encountered in His dealing 
with the men of His day was this same love for worldly things. 
In their persistent ignoring of the things of God they had come 
to see things with only material vision. They expected a Saviour 
who would be brilliant as a political and a social leader; they 
looked forward to wealth and prosperity and greater luxury 
with His coming; and when He came they had built up around 
themselves an impenetrable barrier of darkness with the preju- 
dice of their worldly-mindedness. They refused to love His 
poverty, they repudiated His philosophy of suffering, of penance 
and of mortification. They sat amazed and uncomprehending as 
He propounded to them the proofs of His divinity and told them 
“that His kingdom was not of this world.” They cried, “He 
blasphemes,”” when He said to the man sick of the palsy, “thy 
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sins are forgiven thee,” and “they would no longer walk with 
Him” when He promised them His “flesh to eat and His blood 
to drink.” Their thoughts were on money and lands, and when 
He cried to them, “lay up unto yourselves treasures in Heaven, 
where the moth cannot eat nor the thief break in and steal,” they 
could see only worldly values. 

In the gospel to-day Christ tries as He tried on every occasion 
to excite the minds of His hearers to see spiritual things—to 
give to them a sense of how infinitely greater importance it 
was to the palsied man that his soul be well rather than his body 
—that the things of the soul should be sought first. That 
Christ’s efforts failed is evidenced in the murmuring of the 
scribes, ‘““He blasphemeth” ; and now Christ elects to hurl at them 
the argument which should have brought them to their knees. 
“But that you may know that the Son of Man hath the power to 
forgive sins, He said to the man sick of the palsy, arise, take up 
thy bed and walk.” The praise of the crowd shows that the 
teaching of the Saviour had reached at least the hearts of the 
spiritual-minded. 

The wheels of time have turned and two thousand years find 
men and women by the thousands in the state of mind and soul 
in which Christ found the men and women of His day. With 
all man’s boast of science, the certitude of the senses presents a 
keener lure to his intellect to-day than the higher certitude of 
God’s word, and so in his worldly-mindedness he deifies material 
things. His intellect becomes almost dead to the power of 
philosophic abstraction—profoundly dead to the most thunderous 
and obvious truths of revelation and theology. His religion is 
agnosticism and his morality is regulated by a decalog made up 
of one solitary commandment—“Be careful, don’t get caught.” 

What a tragedy confronts us as we look about us! Worldly- 
mindedness has plunged the world into a hell of war and a sea 
of blood. It has set political leaders crazy with the lust for 
power and fame, and it has set nations mad with the greed for 
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money and for pleasure. The point is reached where commer- 
cial supremacy means more than the lives of starving millions, 
or the souls and the hopes and the aspirations of nations. Thus 
worldly-mindedness has set men to love luxury and comforts and 
riches and sensuality more than the joys of Heaven. 

Surely the palsied world lies pleading on the couch before the 
Saviour to-day. The Master’s voice seems only feebly heard in 
the midst of the strife and babel of the world, and still, as though 
the living voice of His vicar He directs our appreciation to the 
things of the soul, the deriding world cries once more, “He 
blasphemes.”” But the miracle will come again, the Saviour will 
force home again the thundering argument into the minds of 
men—“that you may know that the Son of Man hath the power 
on earth to forgive sins, once more He will cry to the sick world, 
‘arise, take up thy bed and walk.’ ” 

Let us turn to realize that the appreciation of the value of the 
things of the soul precedes by infinity that of the value of worldly 
things. 





NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE THREE INVITATIONS 


BY THE REV. M. M. O’KANE, O.P. 


SYNOPSIS.—The three invitations—First and second issued to the Jews— 
The third is the Gentiles. Marriage Feast, the Kingdom of God on earth. 
The Church—Her three states—Condition of membership of the King- 
dom. The wedding garment—Its possession essential for living member- 
ship of God’s Kingdom on earth—Without it we cannot be saved. 


The parable which is read in this day’s Gospel is called the 
“Marriage of the King’s Son.” Three distinct invitations were 
sent out to those whom the king would bid to the marriage feast. 
The first was sent to those who had already been invited, and 
they refused to come. A second message conveyed by other ser- 
vants was issued to the same invited guests, and this time the 
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invitation was urged by the reason that the feast was already 
prepared; “And he sent other servants saying: Tell them that 
were invited, Behold I have prepared my dinner, my beeves and 
fattlings are killed and all things are ready, come ye to the mar- 
riage.” Again some of them refused the invitation, and others 
treating his servants with violence put them to death. The king 
was angry because of the treatment his servants had received, 
and he sent his armies to destroy them and to burn their city. 
The generosity of the host was not to be frustrated. He again 
sent his servants to invite all whom they could find, good and 
bad, and the banquet hall was filled with guests. The king, when 
he went to review his feast, found one who had not on a wedding 
garment, which the solemnity of the feast demanded, and which 
the king’s bounty supplied, him he ordered the servants to re- 
move, and to cast out of the feast chamber into exterior dark- 
ness, giving his reason in the mysterious words: “Many are called 
but few are chosen.” 

The first invitation of the King, who is God Himself, was 
extended to the Jewish people, who under the Old Covenant had 
already been invited to enter the Kingdom of God by Moses 
and the Prophets, but they refused to accept the invitation 
God sent them through His servants. They were a stiff-necked 
people and it was hard, as we can gather from the Old Testa- 
ment, to bend their wills to the yoke of obedience. The second 
invitation was also issued to them, though other servants were 
sent to deliver it, by Christ, Himself God and Man, who sent 
His Apostles and Disciples to invite them to the marriage feast, 
in celebration of the espousals of the Son of God with humanity, 
and, as St. Gregory remarks, the consummation of their union 
by the founding of the Church, the supernatural society of souls 
purchased by the Blood of the Saviour. 

The Jews again refused the invitation. They were too much 
taken up with worldly concerns to obey the summons of their 
King. They had fallen away from the teaching and fervor of 
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their fathers, and had devoted themselves to the pursuit of wealth 
and pleasure. They treated the King’s messengers as their people 
had in many cases treated the Prophets, and put them to death. 
Their future punishment is clearly pointed out by the Saviour. 
In their opinion He had been a failure. They had dreamed of 
the material restoration of Israel, and He had met their demands 
with the words, “My Kingdom is not of this world.” He was 
not going to set them at the head of the nations. Though they 
had to admit that He was greater than the Prophets, they were 
not prepared to follow Him nor accept the invitation to enter 
His Kingdom. No one may reject the invitation of God with 
impunity, and our Lord sets forth, in the parable, as having 
already happened, the fate that was to overtake them in the 
future, because of their rejection of the King’s invitation to the 
marriage, “But when the King had heard of it, he was angry, 
and sending his armies, he destroyed those murderers, and burnt 
their city.” In after years the Roman legions were to accom- 
plish what our Lord had foreshadowed in the parable. Other 
words of His pointed to the same event, “For the days shall 
come upon thee, and thy enemies shall cast a trench around 
about thee, and shall compass thee around, and straiten thee on 
every side, and beat thee flat to the ground, and thy children 
who are in thee, and they shall not leave in thee a stone upon a 
stone, because thou hast not known the time of thy visitation.” 

As the Jews had rejected the invitation of the King, they in 
turn were rejected by Him, and were to have no part in His 
Kingdom. The banquet was still waiting and guests must be 
found. The invitation this time was extended to all, good and 
bad alike, and all were asked to enter the banquet hall. Accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Holy Fathers we have here the calling 
of the Gentiles to the Kingdom of God. In place of the Jews 
those whom they despised were called to the royal table, without 
distinction of age or sex or condition or merit. For the proud 
of birth and fortune, of power and knowledge and culture, he 
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substituted the humble and lowly of every class, and clothed 
them in wedding robes that they might be worthy of a place at 
the feast. 

The wedding garment was a necessary condition for a chosen 
guest. The intruder who had not complied with the etiquette 
prescribed for the royal feast, was bound hands and feet and 
cast out from the banquet. He was silent when asked to account 
for the omission, and his silence was interpreted by the King as 
a sign of guilt, which could not be allowed to go unpunished. 
Though he had been summoned to the feast, he had deliberately 
omitted the condition which gave him the right to be chosen as 
a guest. He was not worthy to be accounted as such at the King’s 
table. 

Men acquire a right to sit at the King’s table, or in other words 
to be living members of God’s Kingdom on earth by divine grace, 
which is signified by the wedding garment. We are initiated into 
God’s Kingdom by the grace we receive in Baptism. This truth 
was revealed by our Divine Lord to Nicodemus when He said: 
“Unless a man be born again he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” 
Nicodemus did not understand how a man could be born again. 
Then Jesus said to him: “Amen, amen I say to you, unless a 
man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost he cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of God.” 

A supernatural life is given to us by baptismal grace. We re- 
ceive a participation of the Divine life, we become children of 
God and heirs to His Kingdom. We acquire a special right to 
call God our Father, because we have received this participation 
of His Divine life and nature. We are, as the Scripture points 
out, in a manner deified: “Know ye not that you are gods and 
all of you sons of the Most High.” 

The right to the Kingdom of God is acquired in the first place 
by accepting God’s invitation to enter it. This invitation the 
Jews refused, and they were not numbered among the guests. 
On the contrary, as the Fathers of the Church teach, they were 
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rejected because of their refusal. The second condition of being 
a chosen member of God’s Kingdom is the actual possession of 
divine grace, signified in the Gospel narrative by the wedding 
garment. The guest who was not robed in it was called to the 
feast—God extends His invitation to all to enter His Kingdom— 
but was not allowed to remain. He was not a chosen guest since 
he was not clothed in Divine grace. He had not that super- 
natural life which would entitle him to a place at the King’s 
table, or to be a lawful member of His Kingdom. 


By grace we are living members of God’s Kingdom on earth. 
If we have not this grace we are dead. Christ has said: “I am 
the vine, you are the branches,” and although the dead branches 
may be attached to the vine-stock, they receive none of the life- 
giving sap diffused by the stock. They bear no fruit; they 
must be cut off and burned. We may be seeming members of 
God’s Kingdom though we are not in a state of grace, but we 
can never enter into intimate relations with Him. We cannot 
sit at His table, nor may we be His guests. At the end of life 
when the King comes to inspect His guests, if we have not the 
wedding garment on, if we are not in the state of grace, we 
shall be “cast out into exterior darkness, there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth.” 


The Kingdom of God is His Church, which, though one in 
reality, since it is the mystical body of. Christ, exists in three 
states—amilitant on earth, suffering in Purgatory, and triumphant 
in Heaven. These three states are intimately connected, one with 
the other. The first, through human imperfection, is ordained 
to the second, and the second to the third. By Divine grace we 
become members of the Church militant, and are living mem- 
bers only inasmuch as, and as long as, we possess it. When we 
lose God’s grace, we are like the dead branches of the vine, we are 
no longer united with Christ, we are dead members of His King- 
dom. If we wish then to escape the fate of the rejected guest 
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of the marriage feast, we must ever strive to retain God’s grace 
in our souls. 

This grace, as St. Thomas tells us, is lost by a deliberate turn- 
ing away from God and rejection of His gift, or by a deliberate 
refusal of the gift which is offered to us through the invitation 
of our conscience to do His will. Commentators tell us that on 
the occasion of great feasis among eastern potentates, it was 
customary for the host to clothe the guests in becoming splendor. 
The rejected guest in the parable was offered the wedding gar- 
ment, but, unlike his fellow guests, he refused to put it on, and 
hence his expulsion from the feast. God is anxious to clothe 
every soul in grace, but it must be accepted and treasured as the 
essential condition of our right to be living members of His 
Kingdom on earth, and afterwards citizens of Heaven. 
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TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE CARE OF THE SICK 
BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“And there was a certain ruler, whose son was sick at Capharnaum. He 
having heard that Jesus was come from Judea into Galilee, went to him, and 
prayed him to come down, and heal his son; for he was at the point of death.” 
—John, iv, 47. 


SYNOPSIS.—Our sympathy for the ruler. A typically human case. We are 
all familiar with infirmity. Practical import of the gospel of to-day, 


1. Dispositions toward the afflicted. Redoubled kindness and love. 
Eagerness of the saints to minister to the sick. St. Catherine of Siena, 
Patience required. Expect not gratitude from the sick. 


2. The care of the sick must extend to their bodily and spiritual wants, 
The helplessness of the sick. They need comfort and encouragement. 
Instilling of pious sentiments. Sending for the priest. 


3. Motives for assisting the sick. A corporal work of mercy of the 
greatest importance. The Lord’s pity and love for the suffering. A 
means to acquire great merits. St. Philipp of Neri. 


In the last judgment corporal works of mercy will weigh heavily in the 
balance in our favor. Welcome for those who have ministered to the 
sick in heaven. 

My Dear Friends:—Our heart goes out in sympathy to the 
grief-stricken father, whose one thought is to save his son from 
a premature death and to see him restored to youthful vigor. 
With joy we perceive the Lord’s willingness to grant the paternal 
request and we share the father’s happiness over the swift re- 
covery of his son. 

Here is a situation which appeals to us all. It is so thoroughly 
human; for all of us have either been actors or, a least, specta- 
tors in similar scenes. Sickness and disease are things with 
which we are quite familiar. They are the common inheritance 
of all mortals. The shadow of sickness falls across every path 
and darkens every threshold. No one can escape suffering and 
pain. All are subject to infirmities. By reason of this fact, the 
Gospel of to-day will prove particularly instructive. It cor 
tains a message for every household. It tells us what we should 
do in like circumstances. 
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And who knows but that our own homes may not be visited 
to-day or to-morrow by some grave illness which will lay on a 
couch of severe suffering one of our dear ones. We need not 
be unduly alarmed, but we ought to know how to behave as 
Christians in such a case. This we may learn from the ruler of 
Capharnaum. The proper care of the sick, then, will be the theme 
of our discourse. We divide our discourse into three parts, deal- 
ing respectively with our disposition towards the sick, the nature 
of the services we should render them, and the motives which 
should animate us. 

(1) A member of our family has fallen ill. We see him 
groan on a bed of pain. The weary head finds no rest. Slumber 
flees the tired eyelids. The hours of the day seem long and 
those of the night endless. The unfortunate sufferer is reduced 
to utter helplessness. The hand of God lies heavily upon him. 
In some mysterious way God is accomplishing His designs 
through this sickness. The sickroom is in a peculiar manner God’s 
workshop. The sick are God’s own. 

We should redouble our love and affection towards our 
afflicted brother or sister. If ever, now they stand in need of 
our love. At the sight of their misery, pity invades our heart. 
Their very affliction should make them dearer to us. Every 
word should breathe tenderness, for to the afflicted harsh words 
are like blows. Sleepless nights have enhanced their sensibility 
and increased their irritability. We must not expect gratitude or 
recognition for our devotion. We must be prepared for much 
apparent ingratitude and unreasonableness; for, their condition 
is not normal, nor are they responsible for all their words and 
actions. For this fact we ought to make proper allowance. 

The saints have ministered to patients that were utterly indif- 
ferent to their kindness. Meekly they bore insults and abuse 
from those to whom they cheerfully sacrificed their repose and 
whom they nursed with the tenderness of a mother. St. Cath- 
erine of Siena was slandered by a nun whom she nursed in a 
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most nauseating disease. In spite of this malice, she continued 
in her kindness towards the ungrateful patient and, finally, had 
the great pleasure to see her converted from her evil ways. 

Love is the most essential and indispensable requirement of 
the Christian care of the sick. If we have no love for our sick 
relatives, we will regard them as a burden and render their sad 
condition still worse by our unsympathetic behavior. I pity the 
unfortunate patient who is surrounded by unloving relations 
that begrudge him every service they render him. His is misery, 
indeed; his nights are hideous and his days cheerless; his bed 
becomes a rack of torture and his gloomy room a chamber of 
torments. Let us hope that there is no Christian guilty of such 
thoughtless cruelty. Behold the ruler of Capharnaum. That 
stricken boy was dear to his heart, and his present miserable 
plight made him still dearer. His errand was inspired by love, 
which made him plead so earnestly with the Lord. There is a 
note of tenderness in his urgent appeal and an insistence which 
can only come from love. No doubt he had tried many other 
means to alleviate the sufferings of his child and to save his life. 
Being a pagan, it was no easy matter for him to humiliate him- 
self before the Lord. But love surmounts all difficulties. 

Let our hearts warm towards the afflicted members of our 
homes. Let us surround them with tender care and thoughtful 
solicitude. Let us show forbearance towards their whims and 
moods which are inseparable from infirmity and sickness. Let 
us lavish upon them kindnesses of every kind, and, in spite of 
discouragement, let us remain patient, meek, kind and generous. 

(2) The care of the sick must embrace both the material and 
spiritual welfare of the patient, as in all things the Christian 
looks to the spiritual as well as the temporal. 

The material care comprises proper medical attendance and 
due regard for the bodily comforts of the sick. The word of 
God exhorts us to call for the services of a skilled physician, 
when a serious illness befalls us or those entrusted to our care. 
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“Honor the physician for the need thou hast of him; .. . the 
most High hath created medicines out of the earth; and a wise 
man will not abhor them; . . . give place to the physician; for 
the Lord created him; and let him not depart from thee, for his 
works are necessary” (Eccl., xxxviii, 1-12). Great prudence 
should be exercised in the choice of a physician, who ought to 
be both an experienced and conscientious man. The instructions 
of the physician should be carried out minutely; to depart from 
them might prove fatal to the patient. 


Since the sick are helpless, they depend on us in many ways. 
They require a variety of services for their comfort. The agon- 
izing head calls for a soft and smooth pillow; the aching limbs 
demand a well made couch; the room should be cheery and well 
ventilated. Cleanliness is of the utmost importance in the sick- 
room. Frequently we should inquire if the patient needs any- 
thing and not let him alone for long. But whatever we do, it 
must be done cheerfully. 


There is something higher and better than bodily comfort. 
The sick need encouragement, solace, prayer and spiritual help. 
All these things we should provide. We may tell them that God 
has not forsaken them, that on the contrary this very affliction 
under which they smart is a proof of His love for them. We 
may remind them of the passion of our dear Lord, who suffered 
for our sins. We should admonish them to pray, for prayer is 
a source of consolation and strength. The emblems of our holy 
faith should adorn the walls of the sickroom, so that the eyes 
of the patient may frequently rest on the crucifix and the image 
of our Blessed Lady and other saints. To while away the weary 
hours, it will be very profitable to read to them passages from 
some pious book or the lives of the saints. If the sickness takes 
a serious turn or lasts for some time, the right thing will be 
to inform the parish priest and to ask him to call on the patient. 
Nothing will have a better effect than a visit from the priest. 
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It will inspire him with new confidence and give peace and calm 
repose to his soul. 

In a similar manner, no doubt, the ruler of Capharnaum dealt 
with his afflicted son. He admonished him to be resigned but at 
the same time bade him hope. He did not neglect the ordinary 
means which God has placed at our disposal, but added to them 
prayer and good works. Thus God restored the health of his 
child. So also let us do for our sick what is in our power, but 
at the same time let us leave the issue in God’s hand. 

(3) The first and strongest motive why we should be kind and 
considerate towards the sick is the example of our Lord. He 
was always kind towards those that suffer. We may be sure that 
we cannot please the Lord by being harsh to the sick. On the 
contrary, indifference to the suffering of our fellowmen will 
earn us His condemnation. How dreadful will these words sound 
from His divine lips: “Depart from me, ... for I was sick 
and you did not visit me” (Matt., xxv, 41). There is no more 
meritorious work, none which will bring us richer reward than 
to minister to the sick, when it is done in the right spirit. To 
visit the sick is one of the corporal works of mercy and, perhaps, 
the most important among them. 

The saints were known for their zeal in serving the sick. St. 
Philipp of Neri called the sickroom a treasury from which we 
may draw untold riches for Heaven. The truly Christian family, 
therefore, regards sickness in the home not as a calamity, but as 
a blessing and treats the one afflicted as a source of heavenly 
favors. The sickroom has something of the sanctuary about it. 
All are anxious to serve in it and do so in a truly religious spirit. 
Many graces radiate from the sickroom over the whole house- 
hold. There the gold of virtue may be coined. There Heaven's 
favors may be easily won. In fact, prolonged illness in a family 
is a school through which all members of the family improve in 
Christian life. And since Christians look upon the sick as means 
and vehicles through which God wishes to communicate special 
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favors, they treat them with particular reverence and do not 
become impatient at the long duration of the disease, for which, 
at all events, the poor afflicted one is not to blame and for which 
he should not be made to suffer. 

My dear friends, the test of our charity will be the manner in 
which we treat the sick. If there is no charity in us, our religion 
is hollow and our Christianity a mockery. If we are charitable 
and considerate towards the sick, our hearts are right, and our 
faith is pleasing to God. Let us minister to the sick with kind- 
ness, and we will hear that sweet welcome of Christ: “Come, ye 
blessed, for I was sick, and you visited me” (Matth., xxv, 34, 
36). Amen. 














SHORT SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF 
THE YEAR 


BY THE REV. THOMAS P. PHELAN, LL.D. 
SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


“One Lord, one faith, one baptism. One God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and in us all.”—Eph., iv, 5, 6. 


In the pages of Holy Writ, the Church has been designated 
by many titles. She is a kingdom, embracing many provinces, 
united under one king. She is a city, numbering many souls, 
ruled by one chief magistrate. She is a house containing many 
children and dependents, guided by one father. She is a tem- 
ple, with numerous worshippers, served by one priest. She is 
a body, with many members, enlivened by one vital principle. 
This unity of the Church was to be the proof of Christ’s divine 
mission. “That they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, 
and I in Thee: that they also may be one in Me: that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent me” (John, xvii, 21). It was 
to be the mark by which His followers should be known. “By 
this shall all men know that you are My disciples, if you have 
love for one another’ (John, xiii, 35). 


Christ’s doctrines form a body of truths which cannot be con- 
tradictory, since truth is unity. Without this property, His 
teachings would be ambiguous and vain, man would be free to 
choose or reject His revelations, the world would be convinced 
in darkness and ignorance. Christ was not an imposter but the 
Son of God. His doctrines, His miracles, His Heavenly Father 
bear witness to His divinity. ‘This is My beloved Son: hear 
ye Him” (Mark, ix, 6). He came to guide all men to Heaven, 
to reveal the faith which they must profess. “I am the way, 
and the truth and the life. No man cometh to the Father but 
by Me” (John, xiv, 6). He sent His Apostles to teach all na- 
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tions, promising to send to them and to their successors the 
Holy Ghost, to abide with them, and to recall to their minds | 
His sacred words. “But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom t 
the Father will send in My Name, he will teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I shall have said 
to you” (John, xiv, 26). His followers were not to be de- 
ceived by ignorance or fear, nor harassed by doubt or dissensions. fl 





is “And He gave some Apostles, and some prophets, and other q 

some evangelists, and other some pastors and doctors, . . . that 
d henceforth we be no more children tossed to and fro, and carried | 
5, about with every wind of doctrine, by the wickedness of men, 4 
5, by cunning craftiness, by which they lie in wait to deceive” ; 
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- of this unity of faith. “Though we or an angel from Heaven j 
8 preach a Gospel to you besides that which we have preached to 
z you, let him be anathema” (Gal., i, 8). Those who held doc- { 
eC trines contrary to divine teaching were excommunicated and ; 
2 branded as heretics, those who spurned spiritual authority were t 
d classed as schismatics. In all ages and in all climes, the Spouse 1 
s of Christ has taught the doctrines and maintained the principles 

of her Divine Founder. No new dogmas may be added to the 4 


primitive revelation, although the Church may define or explain 
doctrines revealed to the Apostles and transmitted through 
- Scripture or tradition. The same message of peace which Christ 
$ announced to the world, and promulgated through Peter and his 
D successors, is preached to-day by the Catholic Church. “Jesus 
1 Christ, yesterday, and to-day: and the same forever” (Heb., 
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xili, 8). 
Unity of faith presupposes and requires unity in Sacraments. y 

r These channels of grace were founded by Christ to bring strength 
, to His followers. He. alone, could invest these outward signs 
f with the interior grace necessary for the remission of sin and } 
t the increase of supernatural virtue. It would be blasphemy to i 
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from each other in such essential points as those conferred by 
the warring sects. The adorable Eucharist has been divested of 
its sacred character and made a sign or a symbol and the words 
of institution misrepresented or falsely interpreted. Other Sacra- 
ments have been rejected or nullified at the hands of so-called 
reformers. Yet in the Gospels, the Epistles, the Acts of the 
Apostles, in the teachings and traditions of the Spouse of 
Christ, in the writings of the fathers and doctors, in the consent 
of the millions who have lived and died in the faith, we have 
ample proofs that the Lord bequeathed these seven Sacraments 
to His children. Man’s frailty or ignorance could not change the 
designs of God or obscure His revelations, for Christ is with 
His Church all days. “Behold I am with you all days, even 
to the consummation of the world” (Matth., xxviii, 20). 
Unity of government is also a distinguishing and essential 
mark of the Church. Its Founder and Invisible Head was 
Christ, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. “Built upon 
the foundations of the Apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Him- 
self being the chief corner stone’ (Eph., xi, 20). Although 
containing an invisible element the Church is a visible society. 
She is “a city seated on a mountain,” “the light of the world” 
(Matth., v, 14), and a “Kingdom” (Matth., iii, 2). She is a 
divinely appointed teacher, preaching God’s word and adminis- 
tering His Sacraments. All men must hear and heed her voice 
under pain of condemnation. “And if he will not hear the 
Church, let him be to thee as the heathen and publican” (Matth., 
xviii, 17). To rule and govern this visible body, to guard and 
preserve the deposit of faith, to infallibly determine the true 
doctrine, a visible head is required. Christ built His Church on 
Peter, conferred on him the keys of the kingdom, and com- 
manded him to feed the flock. “And I say to thee, that thou 
art Peter: and upon this rock I will build My Church.—And I 
will give to thee the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven” (Matth., 
xvi, 18-19). “Feed My lambs. Feed My sheep” (John, xxi, 
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15,17). Peter founded his see at Rome and ruled the universal 
Church. His successors have guided her destinies through the 
centuries, inspired and strengthened by the Holy Spirit. The 
same admirable unity has been maintained in the government 
of the Church. The faithful are subject to the pastor ; the priests 
to the bishop; the bishops to the successors of Peter, the supreme 
head of the Church. The Pontiff who sits in the papal chair to- 
day, traces his authority and derives his doctrines back through 
the ages to the Fisherman of Galilee, who received from the 
Son of God the gift of infallibility. The same truths are 
taught, the same Sacraments administered, the same dogmas 
believed. “One God, one faith, one baptism” (Eph., iv, 5). 
Some modern sects maintain that the bond of charity is suffi- 
cient for unity. This great virtue is one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the true Church, yet it does not constitute unity. 
Diversity of opinion precludes conformity of will. Christ did 
not authorize men to frame their own religious beliefs. He for- 
mulated certain positive truths which all must accept under pain 
of condemnation. His Apostles and their successors were the 
messengers selected to proclaim those doctrines to the nations. 
“He that heareth you, heareth me; and he that despiseth you, 
despiseth me; and he that despiseth me, despiseth him that sent 
me” (Luke, x, 16.) Other false teachers assert that agreement 
in the fundamental articles of faith is sufficient for unity. Christ 
commanded men to believe all the truths He had revealed. 
“Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you” (Matth. xxviii, 20). From apostolic days, denial 
of an article of faith was the mark of heresy and sin. Selecting 
the fundamental articles has brought strife into every sect, until 
to-day their number is legion, and their doctrines contradictory 
and vague. The Catholic Church alone maintains unity of faith, 
unity of Sacraments, unity of government. “For I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail thee not: and thou being once con- 
verted, confirm thy brethren” (Luke, xxii, 32). 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
BRETHREN IN CHRIST 


“And Jesus seeing their thoughts said: Why do you think evil in your 
hearts ?”—Matt., ix, 4. 


Man was created a little lower than the angels. Although 
made from the slime of the earth, he was endowed with an im- 
mortal soul, placing him above the brute creation, giving him 
a resemblance to his Creator. He was to serve God in this 
world, and to receive everlasting life as his reward. The Son 
of God became man, suffered and died for his salvation. The 
Church of Christ was founded for his sanctification, the Sacra- 
ments instituted for his strength, prayer recommended as a 
weapon against enemies. “Greater love than this no: man hath, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends. You are my friends 
if you do the things that I command you” (John, xv, 13, 14). 

Man’s obligation is two-fold. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole mind. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
These two positive commands comprise the law and the prophets. 
He must love God as his Creator, his preserver, his protector, 
his Redeemer, his Future Reward. Revelation commands him 
to adore the Almighty. Conscience urges him to fulfill this 
sacred obligation. ‘Every best gift, and every perfect gift, is 
from above, coming down from the Father of light with whom 
there is no change, nor shadow of alteration” (James, i, 17). 
God is the common Father of man. He created him, endowed 
him with immortality, and destined him for glory. “And because 
you are sons, God hath sent the spirit of His Son into your 
hearts, crying: Abba, Father. Therefore now he is not a servant 
but a son” (Gal., iv, 4,5). Christ is man’s brother. He re- 
deemed him from sin and made him a member of His Church. 
He feeds him with His Adorable Body and Blood, cleanses him 
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from sin, blesses him in life and strengthens him for death. 
“For whosoever shall do the will of my Father, that is in Heaven, 
he is my brother and sister and mother’’ (Matth., xii, 50). 

Sinful man frequently breaks this law of charity and scanda- 
lizes the little ones of the flock. Jealousy of his neighbor’s fame 
and fortune fills his heart with envy and, like Cain, he longs to 
embrue his hands in the blood of his brother. He sees the mote 
in his rival’s eye, he is oblivious to the beam in his own. He 
reveals secret sins without just cause and circulates evil and 
lying reporis to defame his character. He separates brother 
from broiher, father from son, wife from husband and brings 
desolation and dissension into happy homes. He drives souls 
from the Church of God and plunges them into despair or in- 
difference. His tongue was given to him to sing the praises of 
the Lord, but he prostitutes it to ignoble purposes. “By it we 
bless God and the Father: and by it we curse men, who are made 
after the likeness of God. Out of the same mouth proceedeth 
blessing and cursing’ (James, iii, 9-10). His own sins may be 
many, his own defects glaring, yet he is blind to his own faults. 
“If any man thinks himself to be something, whereas he is 
. nothing, he deceives himself” (Gal., vi, 3). He is feared and 
despised by all honest men, hated and abhorred by his innocent 
victims. The curse of God will follow him in time, everlasting 
torments will be his portion in eternity. “Wherefore thou art 
inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art that judgeth. For 
wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself. For 
thou dost the same things which thou judgest” (Rom., ii, 1). 

Even though the brother be a hardened sinner, he must be 
treated with love and consideration. Christ has taught this 
salutary lesson in His teachings and in His parables. The prodi- 
gal son was welcomed and feasted by the father whom he de- 
serted and despised. The wandering sheep was sought and res- 
cued by the Good Shepherd. The lost groat was found and 
restored to its owner. “For the Son of man is come to seek 
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and to save that which was lost” (Luke, xix, 10). Even invet- 
erate enemies must be received with charity and forbearance. 
“Love your enemies: do good to them that hate you; and pray 
for them that persecute and calumniate you” (Matth., v, 44), 
The Master forgave His executioners and prayed for them. 
“Father forgive them, for they know not what they do” (Luke, 
xxiii, 34). Stephen, dying at the feet of his traducers, cried out: 
“Lord, lay not this sin to their charge” (Acts, viii, 59). This 
charity must be patient and perpetual. “Lord, how often shall 
my brother offend against me, and I forgive him? Till seven 
times? Jesus saith to him: I say not to thee, till seven times; 
but till seventy times seven times” (Matth., xviii, 21-22). The 
love of Christ for men is unlimited, His mercy unbounded. He 
calls the sinner to repentance and laves him with His sacred 
Blood. As the Father forgives injuries and pardons enemies, so 
man must quench the embers of anger and revenge and forgive 
his brother from his heart. “Judge not, and you shall not be 
judged. Condemn not, and you shall not be condemned. For- 
give, and you shall be forgiven” (Luke, vi, 37). 


When man kneels in prayer, he supplicates the Creator for 
mercy and pardon. “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.” Like the unjust servant who fell 
down before the Lord and asked remission of his great obliga- 
tions, and going out cast his fellow toiler into prison, he comes 
to the Master with a lie on his lips and revenge in his heart. 
His prayer is vain, his reverence assumed. “If therefore thou 
offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember that thy 
brother hath anything against thee: leave there thy offering be- 
fore the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy brother; and 
then coming, thou shalt offer thy gift” (Matt., v, 23-24). Hatred 
and revenge are natural propensities, love and forgiveness divine 
virtues. The Master has summed up the whole law and the 
prophets in two commandments: Love of God and love of neigh- 
bor. “If any man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is 
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a liar. For he that loveth not his brother, whom he seeth, how 
can he love God whom he seeth not?” (1 John, iv, 20). Let him 
first purge his heart of envy and hatred and then the kind and 
generous Saviour will pardon his transgressions and reward him 
with His love and friendship. “For if you will forgive men their 
offenses, your Heavenly Father will forgive you also your of- 
fenses” (Matth., vi, 14). 





NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST 


“The kingdom of heaven is like to a man being a king who made a marriage 
for his son.”—Matt., xxii, 2. 


God is ever present with His children under visible emblems. 
In the wilderness His cloud overshadowed the tabernacle, in the 
Holy of Holies. His mercy seat was between golden cherubim. 
For thirty-three years He dwelt among men in bodily form, for 
nineteen centuries He has lived with them in the great Euchar- 
istic Mystery. The Apostles and disciples, the men and women 
of Judea and Galilee saw Him and touched the hem of His 
garment; the nations of the earth behold and adore Him in the 
Holy Sacrament of His love. The Incarnation brought blessings 
to the race, the Holy Eucharist communicates them to every in- 
dividual. All were to be His brothers, all were to share in the 
abundance of the graces flowing from His Sacred Humanity. 

On the evening before His immolation, He assembled His fol- 
lowers to celebrate the paschal festival. The solemn ceremonies 
were carried out, the ancient covenant fulfilled. A new sacrifice, 
a new paschal lamb were to be offered for the sins of man. 
Taking the bread and wine into His sacred and venerable hands, 
He changed them into His Body and Blood and gave them to 
His Apostles as their food and drink. “Take ye and eat: this is 
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my body. Drink ye all of this. For this is my blood of the 
new testament which shall be shed for many unto the remission 
of sins” (Matt., vi, 26-28). By an act as simple as the creation, 
He performed this stupendous miracle. His words were clear 
and concise, not allegorical or figurative. The substance of the 
bread and wine were changed into His Body and Blood, and 
Jesus was really, truly and substantially present in the Sacred 
Species.. This heavenly food was for all men in all times. “Do 
this for a commemoration of me” (Luke, xxiii, 19). His Apos- 
tles were ordained priests of the Most High, to offer up the 
sacrifice of Melchisedec, their successors were to share in the 
divine promise. It was the fulfillment of the prophecy of cen- 
turies. “For from the rising of the sun even to the going down, 
my name is great among the gentiles, and in every place there is 
sacrifice, and there is offered in my name a clean oblation” (Ma- 
lach., i, 2). 

The institution of this Sacrament was prefigured in the Old 
Law, and promised by Christ. The sacrifices of the patriarchs, 
the offering of Melchisedec, the manna in the desert, the loaves 
of proposition, the nourishment of Elias, were only types of this 
heavenly banquet. Christ fed five thousand people in the wilder- 
ness with five loaves and two fishes (Luke, ix, 12-17). With 
seven loaves He satisfied the hunger of a multitude (Mark, viii, 
1,9.) “I am the bread of life. If any man eat of this bread, he 
shall live forever; and the bread that I will give is my flesh for 
the life of the world. This is the bread that came down from 
heaven. Except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink 
His blood, you shall not have life in you” (John, vi, 48,60). The 
Jews murmured against this doctrine. “Is not this Jesus, the 
son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know?” (John, 
vi, 42). “How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” (John, 
vi, 53). “Many of his disciples went back; and walked no more 
with him” (John, vi, 67). Yet the Twelve remained faithful 
to Him and voiced their faith in the words of Peter: “Lord, to 
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whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life” (John, 
vi, 69). Heretics and unbelievers in all ages have followed the 
Jews and the unfaithful brethren and have rejected the words of 
the Saviour, and proclaimed their hearers idolators. Yet the 
faith and heroism of the millions have attested their authenticity 
and truth, and condemned the blasphemy of those who deny the 
divinity of Christ and His real presence in the Holy Sacrament 
of the Altar. 

The infant Church was strengthened and united by this won- 
derful gift: “persevering in the doctrine of the apostles, and in 
the communication of the breaking of bread and in prayers” 
(Acts, ii, 42). The saint in the Catacombs, the prisoner in the 
dungeon, the slave in the mines, found consolation in this heaven- 
ly banquet and heeded neither persecution nor death. Jew and 
Gentile, bond and free, noble and serf knelt at the altar of God 
and were brothers in Christ by participation in this wonderful 
mystery. The joyful martyr, the happy virgin, the delighted con- 
fessor strengthened by the Body and Blood of the Lamb wel- 
comed the approach of dissolution. As the Master was styled 
an imposter and a blasphemer and threatened with punishment, 
so His children were stigmatized as idolators and murderers and 
subjected to scorn and violence. Yet the idols of Rome fell be- 
fore the Living God as Dagon was humiliated before the Ark of 
the Covenant (1 Kings, v, 1-5), All nations knelt before the 
Altar of the Lord, all peoples partook of the heavenly manna. 
The Catholic Church has maintained and defended these doc- 
trines throughout the ages, and even the misguided children who 

“deserted the sheep fold in the early centuries retain their faith 
in the promises of God. It is only the wanderers, deluded by 
ambitious, avaricious and lustful teachers, whose faith in the 
divinity of Christ is weak and wanting, who reject the doctrines 
of the Saviour and refuse His gifts. Yet in God’s own time, they 
too shall come to the Holy of Holies to adore the God Man, and 
to be refreshed with His Body and Blood. “And other sheep I 
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have, that are not of this fold; them also I must bring, and they 
shall hear my voice and there shall be one fold and one Shepherd” 
(John, x, 16). 

Belief in the Real Presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist is 
the corner stone of Christian faith. Without the Blessed Sacra- 
ment earth would be vain and void, life gloomy and hopeless, 
It is the strongest testimony of man’s confidence in the divinity 
of Christ. His church would not be a place of consolation and 
peace, but a meeting room or a lecture hall. The awe which fills 
his heart on entering its sacred portals tells him,—“this is truly 
the house of God.” The ark of the Covenant, the temple of 
Solomon, are nothing when compared to the glory of the humblest 
chapel. “For if heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee, how much less the home which I have built” (3 Kings, viii, 
27). From His throne the Saviour welcomes His children and 
confers on them a foretaste of heaven. Unlike the Jewish taber- 
nacle, His altar is not restricted to one city or nation. All peoples 
may visit His home and receive His benediction. “Neither 
is there any other nation so great, that hath gods so nigh them, 
as our God is present to all our petitions” (Deut., iv, 7). As He 
multiplied the loaves and fishes to feed the multitude in the 
wilderness, so His Body and Blood are multiplied to nourish His 
children. Millions receive the Lamb of God each day, each re- 
ceives Him in entirety. “I truly have and adore him whom the 
angels adore in heaven, but I as yet in faith, they by sight and 
without a veil” (Imitation Bk. iv, Ch. ii). Nourished by the 
Sacred Species, man is strengthened against temptation, shielded 
from sin, guided safely along the narrow way, and brought to 
the realization of his eternal destiny. “I must be content with 
the light of true faith and walk therein till the day of eternal 
brightness break forth and the shades of figures pass away” 
(Imitation Bk. iv, Ch. ii). 


- 
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TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


OBEDIENCE TO GOD’S WILL 


“Wherefore become not unwise, but understanding what is the will of God.” 
—Eph., v, 17. 


All nature, animate and inanimate, rational and irrational, owe 
allegiance and obedience to the Creator. “The pillars of heaven 
tremble and dread at his beck” (Job, xxvi, 2). “My hand also 
founded the earth, and my right hand hath measured the heavens” 
(Is., xlviii, 13). “What manner of man is this, for the winds 
and the sea obey him?”’ (Matt., viii, 27). Man is the noblest of 
God’s creatures, only a little lower than the angels, made to His 
own image and likeness. He must know, love and serve his Master 
in this world, to obtain heaven as his reward. The Saviour died 
for his redemption, the Church was founded for his salvation, 
the Sacraments were instituted for his sanctification. The earth 
pours treasures, mineral and metal, fruit and grain, in his out- 
stretched hands. The birds, the beasts, the fishes, acknowledge 
his dominion. God’s bounty provides him with every spiritual 
and temporal blessing for time and eternity. In return, He asks 
only his love and obedience. 

Man is the maker of his own happiness, the architect of his 
own destiny. The Creator has endowed him with reason and 


~ free will, He can serve Him, keeping His commandments, he 


can worship mammon, by yielding to his natural inclinations. 
“Before man is life and death, good and evil, that which he shall 
choose shall be given to him” (Eccles., xv, 18). The Master 


commands him to keep His moral precepts, to believe His revealed 


doctrines, but He does not force him to obey. To him who does 
His holy will, He promises earthly peace and eternal glory. “A 
blessing if you obey the commands of the Lord, your God, which 
I command you this day” (Deut., xi, 27). To the patient Job, 
who bowed his head in humble submission to His providence, 
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He restored peace and prosperity. “As it hath pleased the Lord, 
so is it done; blessed be the name of the Lord” (Job, i, 21). To. 
the charitable Tobias, who honored Him and kept His law, He 
gave long life and prosperous years. “But continued immovable 
in the fear of God, giving thanks to God, all the days of his 
life” (Tob., 11, 14). To him who listens to wordly. wisdom, He 
~ threatens everlasting punishment. “A curse if you obey not the 
commands of the Lord your God” (Deut., xi, 28). The Jews 
were chosen to be His people, rescued from idolatry and slavery, 
and established in the promised land. They broke His precepts, 
neglected His worship. The nations invaded their kingdom, car- 
ried their children into captivity, and destroyed their power, 
Jerusalem rejected His mercy, scorned His doctrines, crucified 
His Son. Her temple was desecrated, her walls razed, her build- 
ings levelled, and her people scattered. “And they shall not leave 
in thee a stone upon a stone: because thou hast not known the 
time of thy visitation” (Luke, xix, 44). 

Christ was a model of obedience in all things. Kneeling in the 
Garden of Olives, awaiting the executioners and the traitor, with 
His passion and death in the foreground, He thought only of the 
will of His Father. “My Father, if this chalice may not pass 
away, but I must drink it, thy will be done” (Matt., xxvi, 39, 42). 
Bleeding and dying on the cross He surrendered Himself to Him 
who had sent Him. “Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit” (Luke, xxiii, 46). Mary, the modest maiden, saluted by 
the angel as the Mother of God, humbly responded: “Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord, be it done to me according to thy 
word” (Luke, i, 38). Paul, the chosen apostle, suffered imprison- 
ment, stripes and death and rejoiced that the will of the Master 
was fulfilled. “For I am ready not only to be bound but to die 
also in Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus” (Acts, xxi, 
13). Christ rose glorious from the dead, ascended into heaven 
and sitteth at the right hand side of the Father. Mary was 
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assumed into heaven and crowned Queen of the angels and saints. 
Paul shed his blood and won the crown of immortality. 

Obedience to God is man’s greatest obligation. “I am Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end, saith the Lord God, who 
is, and who was, and who is to come, the Almighty” (Apoc., i, 8). 
He must love and worship the Creator, for His own intrinsic 
goodness and perfections, for His charity and mercy to His 
creatures, for His promise of eternal life. Beauty, fame, wealth, 
fade and pass in a few short years. Death comes quickly to sum- 
mon him to the judgment seat. Sacrifice and virtue are the only 
passports to Heaven. Abraham left home and kindred at the 
behest of the Lord. From his seed sprang a mighty nation and 
the Redeemer of the world. Samuel heeded the voice of God, 
was placed over his people, and brought them freedom from 
tyranny and many years of liberty and prosperity. Caleb, brave 
and pious, was true to his mission and received the choicest 
portions of the conquered territory. The Christian who is faith- 
ful to the Master, and does His holy pleasure in all things, will 
enjoy consolation and prosperity in time, happiness and peace in 
eternity. “These things I write to you that you may know that 
you have eternal life, you who believe in the name of the Son of 
God” (1 John, v, 13). 

God’s representatives on earth must be honored and obeyed. 
The apostles were His messengers to proclaim His heavenly doc- 
trines to the nations. Their successors have been ordained to 
preach the same gospel of peace, to administer the same Sacra- 
ments. To these spiritual superiors obedience must be rendered 
for they are God’s ministers. ‘He that heareth you, heareth me; 
and he that despiseth you, despiseth me; and he that despiseth 
me, despiseth him that sent me” (Luke, x, 16). Children must 
love, honor and obey the parents or guardians to whom God has 
entrusted them. “Honor thy father and thy mother, which is the 
first commandment with a promise: That it may be well with 
thee, and thou mayest be long-lived upon earth” (Eph., vi, 1, 3). 
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All men must be obedient to the civil law and legitimate authority, 
“Be ye subject therefore to every human creature for God’s sake; 
whether it be to the king for excelling; or to governors as sent 
by him for the punishment of evil doers and for the praise of 
the good; for so is the will of God” (1 Peter, ti, 13, 15). Christ 
miraculously furnished the tribute demanded by the Jewish au- 
thorities. (Matt., xvii, 23, 26). He silenced the critics who 
endeavored to question His loyalty to Rome. “Render therefore 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’ (Matt., xii, 17). The 
whole law and the prophets are contained in the two command- 
ments; love God, love thy neighbor. He who obeys the Creator 
and all legitimate, human authority, is doing the Master’s will 
in all things, and is meriting for himself, eternal life. 

















SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


48. PROCESSIONS 


From the very earliest times the Church has ordered processions 
to take place as a means of promoting piety, of thanks for favors 
received, or of imploring God’s assistance. We read in the Old 
Testament of processions. King David solemnly escorted the Ark 
of the Covenant to Jerusalem, and his son Solomon transferred it 
with similar display of reverence to the newly built Temple. Our 
Divine Lord made a solemn entrance into Jerusalem on Palm Sun- 
day, amidst cries of exultation on part of the populace. 

(1) Processions give much encouragement to fervent prayer. 
When hundreds or thousands unite in singing the praises of God, 
or in beseeching His help and mercy, some amount of zeal and 
devotion is awakened even in the coldest hearts. (2) Processions 
are a type of our pilgrimage through this world. We are but 
strangers here below, and our way to our Heavenly home passes 
through a vale of tears. Consequently our procession is made in 
the open air, where we are exposed to bad weather and other dis- 
comforts, and it ends in the house of God. (3) By taking part in 
a procession we proclaim that love, gratitude and reverence are due 
to almighty God, and we publicly acknowledge ourselves to be 
members of the one holy Catholic Church. (4) Lastly, a proces- 
sion signifies the triumph of Christianity over the errors and dark- 
ness of paganism. Crucifixes and banners are generally carried in 
a procession. The former indicate that we are Christians, as- 
sembled in the name of our crucified Saviour, through whose merits 
we hope to obtain from our Heavenly Father the favors that we 
ask. We profess our readiness to follow Him throughout our 
journey to Heaven. 

White banners denote Christ’s triumph over death and hell, and 
the victory of Christianity over Judaism and paganism. 

Red banners show that we must fight bravely under Christ’s 
standard against sin, the world and the devil, and be ready, like 
the martyrs, to give up property and life itself for the sake of our 
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faith. Blue banners suggest that we ought to tread the path of — 
mortification and self-denial with humble and contrite hearts. 

The processions best known in this country are the processions 
in Holy Week, the Holy Name procession, and the procession on 
the Feast of Corpus Christi. After this feast was instituted, in 
order to celebrate it with all possible solemnity, it became usual to 
carry the Blessed Sacrament through the streets and to sing the 
Gospel at four halting-places during the procession. This cus- 
tom has been observed for over 300 years. Since, however, such 
processions through the streets are not usually feasible in this coun- 
try they are usually held within the church or the churchyard, 
It gives us an opportunity publicly to profess our faith in the most 
holy Sacrament of the Altar, to show our veneration and love for 
our Divine Lord, to make reparation for the insults offered Him in 
this holy Sacrament, to increase devotion to it, and to thank Him 
for His unspeakable love in instituting it, and in bestowing upon 
us the infinite benefits of Holy Communion. 

Whoever takes part in processions of this kind ought to do so 
with the intention of glorifying God, of thanking Him for all His 
goodness, and of beseeching His help in all bodily and spiritual 
necessities. Further, he must intend to make public profession of 
the Catholic faith, and of his willingness to follow our crucified 
Saviour on the way of penance and mortification. If you take part 
in processions with such dispositions, you will find by experience 
that you have not done so in vain. 


49. PILGRIMAGES 


A pilgrimage is a visit made to a sacred place for the purpose of 
performing there some particular devotions. We all feel an in- 
stinctive desire to visit places connected with events affecting our 
temporal or eternal welfare, and by visiting them we renew our 
remembrance of these occurrences and awaken in our hearts 4 
sense of gratitude for benefits bestowed and of admiration for the 
virtues of those in whose honor the pilgrimage is undertaken. In 
the history of all religions we read of pilgrimages, and although 
some of those made by non-Christians appear to be the outcome of 
a false conception of God, their universality points to the existence, 
in the depths of human nature, of a deep underlying reason for 
them. Christian pilgrimages bear the same relation to heathen and 
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Mahommedan pilgrimages as the Christian revelation bears to the 
religious doctrines of paganism and Islam. The Catholic Church 
teaches that God is a spirit, present equally in every place, so that 
we can everywhere find Him, pray to Him and be heard by Him. 
Man, however, is not a pure spirit, but dependent on the impres- 
sions of the world around him, and therefore, although God is 
equally near us in every place, there are certain localities where 
we can approach Him more closely, not indeed in body, but in 
mind, and by means of prayer, penance and good resolutions we 
can there enter into a peculiarly intimate and beneficial union with 
God. 


In the early Church, pilgrimages were made chiefly to the Holy 
Places in Palestine, and this was especially the case after Con- 
stantine the Great put an end to the persecution of Christians, 
gave them religious liberty, and, in conjunction with his mother, 
St. Helena, repaired the Holy Sepulchre and other places in Jeru- 
salem. Pilgrims flocked to the Holy Land from every part of 
Christendom, and after the conquest of Palestine by the Arabs in 
the seventh century, Charlemagne concluded a treaty with them in 
which he safeguarded the pilgrims, and he also established a re- 
ligious house in Jerusalem for their comfort. Their passionate 
desire to visit the Holy Land continued to drive innumerable 
Christians thither, in spite of the brutal treatment that they 
received from the Saracens and the desecration of the holy places. 
By the end of the eleventh century the enthusiasm of the Western 
nations reached such a pitch that the pilgrims formed armed bands 
and went forth with the intention of expelling the unbelievers from 
Jerusalem, insuring liberty and safety for Christians there, and 
testifying their own love and gratitude to our Divine Redeemer in 
the very place where He died for the entire human race. 


Intense reverence for the Holy Land and lively faith in our 
Saviour were therefore the two chief reasons for pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem, and a similar spirit of reverence for God’s chosen agents 
has in every age caused men to visit the graves and relics of 
Apostles, martyrs and confessors. We hear of such ‘pilgrimages 
taking place as early as the end of the third century. The tombs of 
St. Peter and St. Paul in Rome attracted pilgrims without number, 
but every kingdom and province had its own particular shrine. 
Thus in Selencia it was the tomb of St. Thekla, at Hippo the relics 
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of St. Stephen, in Cappadocia the graves of the forty martyrs, and 
in Gaul the shrine of St. Martin. In countries to which Chris- 
tianity penetrated only at a later date, the tomb of the apostle of 
that country, or the church that he had built, was usually a place 
of pilgrimage. At the present day most pilgrimages are made to 
churches dedicated to our Lady, and in almost every country there 
is a shrine where undeniable miracles have been wrought at her 
intercession, and for centuries the faithful of every rank in life 
have thronged thither. Thus there are famous shrines at Montserrat 
in Spain, at Loretto in Italy, at Lourdes in France, at Einsiedeln in 
Switzerland, and at Kevelaer in Germany. There may occasionally 
have been abuses connected with pilgrimages, but we are not there- 
fore justified in speaking contemptuously of them or in wishing to 
abolish them. Everything in the world is liable to abuse, and no 
one can deny that it is very edifying to see a vast multitude of 
every age and position joining with heart and soul in prayer to 
God. No one can look on unmoved when old men and children, 
men and women unite in imploring their heavenly Father to give 
them His blessing. It is a touching sight to behold all the inhabi- 
tants of a village or town assemble at the church, and thence pro- 
ceed, praying as they walk, to some distant shrine. A pilgrimage 
is essentially an occasion for public prayer; each pilgrim prays 
with the utmost fervor, encouraging and being encouraged by the 
devotion of others. The lukewarm and indifferent are carried away 
by the religious ardor of those around them, and all alike do their 
part to make the procession edifying and to intensify the collective 
devotion. 

Prayer of this kind is addressed especially to God, our Heavenly 
Father. We all have one God, one Father, one Lord and one faith, 
and our almighty Father is ready to help us all, if only we are will- 
ing to accept His aid. He is pleased when we pray with confi- 
dence, and turn to Him in all our troubles and necessities. We 
ought to beseech His blessing, each praying for all, and all for 
each. Let us ask Him to bless our fields, our rulers, and our fel- 
low men. If we pray thus whenever we make a pilgrimage, we 
shall assuredly not find that it has been made in vain. 


50. CONFRATERNITIES AND GUILDS 
Guilds originated very simply and naturally in the Catholic 
Church. They are the outcome of the abundant and inexhaustible 
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energy and life that she possesses and imparts to every sound mem- 
ber of her body, though, from another point of view, they may be 
evidence of spiritual poverty and lack of vigor. In civil life in 
periods both of general prosperity and of want, men form associa- 
tions of various kinds, partly in order to enjoy more fully the bless- 4 
ings of peace, and partly to avert the evils of war or other disasters. tH 
Similarly our guilds and confraternities date from periods when ify 
faith was peculiarly strong or else from those when it was pecu- t 
liarly weak. Yet the same Catholic spirit and the deep, living im- 
petus of the true faith are present in both cases. 

The spirit that leads men to found confraternities is the same as 
that which in the early days of Christianity peopled the deserts 
with hermits, and in a later age founded innumerable religious 
orders and congregations. This spirit is still actively promoting 
the worship of the Triune God, and the religious life and welfare 
of the faithful. Confraternities are for the Catholic laity what iy 
retreats are for religious, viz., they afford opportunities and in- 
centives for the spread of religion and the perfection of their bs 
members. fe 

It is difficult to determine at what date guilds and confraternities i 
originated ; they belong to the very nature of the Catholic religion, ie 
and their origin is inseparable from that of the Church itself. We 
know that religious associations existed very early, although they 
seem to have been established in greater numbers and for more 
varied objects between the eleventh and the fifteenth century. 

In the Catholic Church a devotion, pious practice or association 
is good and beneficial only in so far as it follows the lines laid down 
by the Church, and is a living branch in union with her and per- 
meated by her spirit. If it is to prosper and enjoy any official 
status, it must, if it affects faith, public worship or our ultimate 
salvation, not be a rival to the Church, but submit to her authority 
and be incorporated into her. Hence we have to ask: What posi- ae 
tion is occupied by confraternities in the Catholic Church? How a 
do they stand with regard to parochial organization? In what : 
relation do the members stand to one another? 

1. The first question may be briefly answered as follows: No iy 
confraternity can be formed or continue to exist unless it has the “ 
approval of the Church, which approval puts it into living connec- 673 
tion with the Church, and admits it to membership of her body. A 
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confraternity cannot meet in a private chapel, or anywhere except 
in a church. It is through their parish church that confraternities 
enter into living connection with the Catholic Church, and so are 


put into a position to realize the ends for which they were estab- 
lished. 


2. This brings us to the second question, which concerns the 
relation between confraternities and parochial organization. They 
are subordinate to it, so as to be parts of it, while the parish church 
is the mother church of each confraternity, and the parish priest is 
its president. The meetings of the confraternity must not clash 
with the services of the church, and the members must act as 
parishioners, while their private devotions form part of the public 
worship of the whole parish. 

3. Finally, how are members of a confraternity connected with 
one another? What has already been said will enable us to answer 
this question. The confraternities are spiritual associations in 
communion with the body of the Church, and in the same way all 
the members of each confraternity belong to the Communion of 
Saints, which exists in the Catholic Church alone, and not apart 
from her. All the faithful are bound together in this communion, 
and, in the confraternities, whatever good and meritorious work is 
performed by one member benefits all the rest, and the prayers, 
graces, sacrifices, struggles, satisfaction and virtues of the indi- 
vidual belong to all the members in common. 


Such is the nature and official position of confraternities in the 
Church; they are based upon unity, and being one with the Church 
in their submission and obedience, they preserve in all things unity 
of spirit, and aim at doing only what the Church does and approves. 

Every religious exercise is intended to honor God, or to promote 
religion, or to edify. Such, therefore, are the aims of all con- 
fraternities, and their work is the same as that of the parish 
churches; the members desire to give glory to God, to hear His 
word, to obtain the graces necessary to salvation, to pray and to 
make intercession for others. The Catholic Church, and following 
her example, each parish church, makes regulations for the worship 
of God, ‘the practice of religion, and piety of life. These regula- 
tions are made for people in general, so that all the faithful of 
every age and rank may, according to their circumstances, be able 
to work out their salvation. But many desire to do more, sad to 
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serve God and their neighbors with greater care and perfection. 
It is to furnish such persons with the opportunity of doing more, 
that most confraternities exist. 

The mutual prayer of their members for one another is one of 
the chief advantages of confraternities; for such prayer proceeds 
from the Communion of Saints and is highly efficacious. We pray 
very little because we have so many distractions and are so deeply 
immersed in worldly affairs; but our fellow members pray for 
each of us and thus make reparation for our individual neglect, and 
enable us to share in the benefits of their piety. Our prayer is 
often unheard because of our sins and frailties, but our fellow mem- 
bers come to our assistance and make good the deficiencies of our 
prayers. They do not forget those who have passed away from 
their midst, who are now suffering in purgatory, but offer their 
own prayers and good works for the release of the departed. How 
good it is for us to be united with brothers and sisters by such a 
bond! Finally we must remember the graces and blessings which 
the Church attaches to membership of confraternities. A confra- 
ternity that neither possessed nor desired any indulgences would 
not be a truly Catholic association. 

The advantages of membership are very great, for each con- 
fraternity aims at increasing the practice of religion and at encour- 
aging its members to avail themselves fully of the opportunities of 
grace that the Church offers. The Church has always encouraged 
and protected the growth of confraternities, and no one ought to 
hold aloof and refuse to be enrolled in one or other of these pious 
associations, for, if he conscientiously complies with its rules, he 
will attain more easily to temporal and eternal happiness. 


51. ConcLusion. THE BENEFITS OF CHRISTIANITY 


Our holy religion is the greatest benefit bestowed on us, for it is 
our chief incentive to virtue, and without virtue no true happiness 
is possible. Whoever abandons the way of virtue, renounces all 
claim to happiness, and hurries toward perdition. This is an 
acknowledged fact, the truth of which we all know by experience. 
Religion alone keeps us from vice and leads us on to virtue, thus 
religion paves the way to true and permanent happiness. 

Human legislation cannot make men virtuous, but religion is able 
to accomplish this task, because it exerts so great an influence on ov& 
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minds. _ Reason and conscience tell us what to do and what to 
avoid; but the voice of reason is weak in comparison with that of 
religion, which speaks to us with the authority of a supremely wise 
and powerful Ruler, to whose will all nature is subject. Religion 
teaches us the commandments of a loving Father, who desires 
nothing so much as our good, and would fain see us happy. His 
laws have far more force than the voice of reason, and we are con- 
strained to obey, since religion promises to the good a reward 
surpassing all that we can imagine, namely eternal salvation. 


Our Divine Saviour tells us that the just shall enjoy life ever- 
lasting—is not this promise enough to spur us all on to practise 
virtue? But the sinner is threatened with never-ending punish- 
ment, such as no human being can describe. Surely no one, who 
believes our Lord’s words, would dare to commit a sin, if he remem- 
bered this threat at the moment of temptation. 

Wrongdoing is forbidden and punished by human legislation, 
which has some effect in deterring men from sin, although the 
effect is slight in comparison with that of religion, and criminals 
frequently escape punishment if they are cunning and resourceful. 
But there is no escape from God’s punishments, and religion ex- 
tends her dominion to matters untouched by human laws. She 
directs us to a Judge who is just, and knows all things; to whom 
the darkest night is clear as noonday; whose eye penetrates the 
innermost recesses of men’s hearts, beholding everything. Who 
would dare to do wrong in the sight of this omniscient Judge? 

There would be but little evil in the world, if men accepted the 
truths of religion with firm, unwavering faith, and stored them in 
their hearts, calling them to mind whenever occasions of sin present 
themselves. Many sins and much suffering would thus be averted, 
and the full beauty and joy of the Christian life would be seen and 
appreciated. 

Religion unites all men in the bond of brotherly love. Our Lord 
taught us that we are all members of one family, children of the 
same Father, subjects of the same King. Love is the chief charac- 
teristic of Christians, for our religion is one of love, and where 
love exists there also we find peace and joy. There is no place for 
hatred and malice, quarrels and lawsuits, abuse and slander. Would 
that we were all inspired by this kindly spirit of Christianity, and 
filled with charity towards our brethren! If it were so, the world 











































would cease to be a vale of tears, and would become an earthly para- 
dise, a land of peace and joy. 

Christianity tells people of every age and rank and of both sexes, 
what to do, and what to avoid. It teaches husbands to love their 
wives, as Christ loved the Church (Ephes., v, 25) ; and wives to be 
subject to their husbands, and not depart from them, nor may the 
husband put away his wife (1 Cor., vii, 10, 11). If all married 
people were guided by these rules, peace and harmony would pre- 
vail in their homes. Christianity bids parents bring up their chil- 
dren in the discipline and correction of the Lord (Ephes., v, 4); 
and children to obey their parents in the Lord, honoring their father 
and mother. If only parents and children acted thus, the young 
would be brought up with great care, and in their turn would be 
grateful to their elders. Christianity calis upon young men and 
maidens to be modest and pure in word and deed; to look upon 
chastity as their greatest treasure, and to shrink from doing evil 
in the sight of God, from whom nothing is hidden. 

If this teaching were taken as their rule of life, our young people 
would spare themselves much sorrow and many tears. 

Religion is the greatest boon ever bestowed upon the human race. 
Let us value it as it deserves, and make it our guide and com- 
panion through life. Let us resolve that no one by mocking words 
or specious arguments shall rob us of this treasure, and let us 
impress deeply upon our hearts, so that our whole way of life may 
be influenced thereby, the saving doctrines which our Divine Lord 
brought down from Heaven, and which His Apostles proclaimed 
on earth, testifying with their blood to the truth. Our forefathers 
valued the faith more highly than anything else in the world; let 
us, like them, live and die in it. 
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CONFERENCES FOR YOUNG MEN 


THE SOLDIER OF JESUS CHRIST 


BY THE REV. H. C. HENGELL 


XXIV.—TuHE ENpD oF A PERFECT CHRISTIAN Day 


The Soldier of Jesus Christ pursues a daily drill of religious 
exercises which lifts his life above the aimless and useless worries 
of this life. He lays up treasures in heaven where neither rust 
corrodes nor moth consumes. The children of this world may 
be wiser in their short generation than the children of light, but 
their wisdom is only folly in the end. After all it is the end that 
matters. “What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
but suffer the loss of his soul’ in the end? “Thou fool, this night 
do they demand thy soul of thee, and whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided’? 

The Soldier of Jesus Christ finishes his perfect day by kneeling 
down to say his night prayers. Afterwards he modestly goes to 
bed, and occupies his mind with thoughts of death. In spirit he 
lies down to rest at the foot of the Cross and gives the last 
thoughts of the day to his crucified Saviour. 

As our soldier begins the day for God, so now he finishes it 
for God. “From God, for God and to God”’ sums up his whole 
philosophy of life. His whole day, his whole life is consecrated 
to God. What a noble consecration it is! How much higher is 
consecration of one’s life to God, and to humanity for the sake 
of God, than consecration of one’s life to humanity alone without 
God. Without God humanity is doomed to final destruction, but 
with God humanity has a destiny that is eternal. 

To finish the day with prayer is a necessity to every true 
Christian. He cannot retire for the night without asking Our 
Lord’s pardon for the sins and shortcomings of the day, without 
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thanking Him for His many graces and favors and without im- 
ploring His protection for the night. 

It may not be a formal sin, perhaps not even a venial sin, to 
neglect fixed night prayers, but no practical Catholic will neglect 
them. He knows that everything depends upon his sustaining the 
spirit of prayer. When that spirit becomes weak or dormant, he 
is in great danger of yielding to the most shameful temptations. 
Night prayers may be short if one is very tired, but they should 
never be neglected. It is not so important to recite certain fixed 
prayers in a sleepy, perfunctory way as it is to be fervent and 
devout in a few short prayers or prayerful aspirations. They 
should invariably include a brief but searching examination of 
conscience and a sincere act of sorrow for the sins and neglects 
of the day. 

Night prayers should ordinarily be offered in an upright kneel- 
ing posture. To half kneel and half lie on the bed is to yield to 
spiritual as well as to physical sloth. A crucifix should hang at 
the head of the bed, or better still, opposite the foot of the bed, 
so that the eye may light upon it upon awakening in the night. 
Luminous crucifixes can now be obtained for little money, the 
sight of which in the night may often perhaps turn the tide of 
immoral thoughts and desires. 

Tt is well to retire at a fixed hour so as to get seven to eight 
hours’ rest in bed before the hour fixed for rising. We should un- 
dress modestly mindful of the presence of God and of His 
heavenly court. 

We go to bed to sleep, not to worry or to think. Nevertheless, 
it is not always so easy to go to sleep especially if the mind has 
been kept rather active by reading and study in the evening. A 
walk of fifteen to twenty minutes in the open air before retiring 
helps many to fall asleep more quickly. But until sleep does come, 
one may as well occupy his thoughts with death as with idle 
fancies and useless worries. Sleep is so like death that one may 
well ask himself whether this sleep to-night may not merge into 
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death itself. One may awake in eternity instead of in this world, 
iM That happens to thousands of men and women every night. Why 
“i not to me to-night? We have no need of Scriptural proof that 
5 death will come like a thief in the night, perhaps this very night, 
he Realizing this we will wisely pray for God’s grace and protection 
for each and every night. Then, if we die, we are prepared. Let 
*, adults become even as little children, praying: 


“T lay my body down to sleep, 
I pray to God my soul to keep, 
4 And if I die before I wake, 
fi I pray to God my soul to take.” 


The end of a perfect Christian day is like the end of a perfect 
a Christian life. 
| * * * * * x 


Let us now summarize or recapitulate the thought contained 
in these twenty-four Conferences on the Soldier of Jesus Christ: 
; “The life of man upon earth is a warfare.’ Every true 
4 Catholic may well be called a Soldier of Jesus Christ. He has 
i‘ enlisted with Our Lord in the greatest of all causes, the cause 
of bringing liberty, true liberty of soul to human beings. In 
Baptism he swears to save at least one soul for Jesus; namely, 
his own soul. 

He studies the nature and use of the moral and spiritual equip- 
ment issued to him in Baptism and in Confirmation. He devotes 
particular attention to the seven gifts and the twelve fruits of 
the Holy Ghost, because they are the most effective supernatural 
weapons against the world, the flesh and the devil. 

Next he turns his attention to the evil tendencies in his nature 
resulting from inherited and actual sin. He diagnoses them as 
the seven capital or root sins. The inordinate pursuit of ease 
and pleasure are recognized as especially enervating to his moral 
powers. The latter are given tone by a strong, practical appre 
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ciation of Catholic faith which avoids the evils resulting from 
luxury and soft living conditions. 

Considerable stress was laid on the Christian soldier’s daily 
drill. The Sign of the Cross was described as the great salute to 
the invisible Commander-in-Chief, Jesus Christ. Prayer and 
meditation were urged as essential morning drill. Four Con- 
ferences were devoted to the Mass and four more to Holy Com- 
munion, because the Holy Eucharist accomplishes more than all 
else combined to strengthen and preserve Catholic “morale.” 

Frequent meditation and reflection on the four last things, 
death, judgment, hell, heaven, was recommended as the best 
means to insure watchfulness against the enemy, sin. The read- 
ing and study of good Catholic books, especially the Catechism, 
the New Testament of the Bible and the Following of Christ, 
by Thomas A. Kempis, were urged as another important daily 
practise of the Soldier of Jesus Christ. The method of making 
business and recreation vastly more profitable by a good super- 
natural intention was briefly set forth. Prayerful ejaculations 
and aspirations supernaturalize all work and pleasure, all trials 
and troubles. Trials and troubles borne patiently in conjunction 
with the gaining of indulgences were described as making the 
Christian soldier fit and ready for quick and decisive victory in 
battling for the kingdom of heaven, which, as Our Lord Himself 
says, “suffereth violence.” Finally, at the beginning of the 
present Conference, we considered the end of the Christian 
soldier’s day. Living in this manner day by day, he cannot fail 
to end his life in victory. “O death where is thy victory” over 
the Soldier of Jesus Christ? 

































CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. THOMAS M. SCHWERTNER, 0O.P., S.T.LR. 


Jesus—a FortiryiInc NAME 


Now, as in every other world cataclysm, short-sighted and self- 
sufficient men are loudly prophesying that Christianity has gone 
hopelessly bankrupt, when as a matter of fact men are being 
punished for having rejected it, and are being purged of the 
leaven of worldliness to receive it again in its entirety. Impious 
mouths are declaring that a God who tolerates evil and suffering 
must be a cruel Being, when in truth suffering is the only real 
draught that will sober our giddy minds and bring us back toa 
realization of the penalty incurred by us in the person of our first 
parents when they transgressed the Divine Law. 

The symbol of Christianity is a cross, because the Founder of 
Christianity was a crucified God. He could have redeemed us 
Gt by one word of His almighty mouth. But He chose instead the 
“if portion of suffering to show us in a tangible and unmistakable 
H way that in the cross lies our only salvation. After all, every- 
thing noble in this world, from patriotism to a mother’s love, is 
built on suffering. Only the artist who has been searched through 
and through by pain can produce work of an abiding worth, de- 
clares the great Michael Angelo. And if religion is the most 
wonderful thing in this world, then we can understand why Christ 
was the King of the Five Wounds, and why His disciples are 
those only who try to conform themselves to Him, either by 
accepting in a spirit of penance the crosses sent by a loving Father 
who knows the tendency of our hearts towards waywardness, 
or by heaping voluntary sufferings upon themselves as the best 
means of keeping their evil inclinations under control. We are 
never tempted beyond our strength. Divine Providence tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb. No evils will finally triumph over 
those who put their trust in God. And Our Lord gives us grounds 
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for confidence when He promises that whatsoever betide us, our 
triumph will be as certain as His. 

If we are to be His true disciples, we must follow His life. 
“And you shall be betrayed by your parents and brethren and 
kinsmen and friends; and some of you shall be put to death. And 
you shall be hated by all for My name’s sake” (Luke, xxi, 16, 17). 
“Tn the world you shall have distress, but have confidence, for I 
have overcome the world” (John, xvi, 33). “Remember My word 
that I said to you: The servant is not greater than his master. 
If they have persecuted Me, they will also persecute you; if they 
have kept my word, they will keep yours also. But all these 
things they will do to you for My name’s sake; because they know 
not Him who sent Me” (John, xv, 20, 21). 

Whence, then, this endless persecution, whence these ceaseless 
sufferings? Those who follow the Master suffer from the assaults 
of the devil, who being the Prince of Darkness hates those who 
are the children of light. We suffer from those men “who loved 
the darkness rather than the light, for their works were evil” 
(John, iii, 19). Long ago they tried to quench the light, “that 
Light which illumines every one who cometh into this world” 
(John, i, 19), by putting Him to death. Hence the Apostle 
writes: “And all that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution” (2 Tim., iii, 12). “For unto you it is given for 
Christ not only to believe in Him, but also to suffer for Him” 
(Phil, i, 29). In every age and country there have been those 
martyrs who confessed their belief and showed their love for the 
Name of Christ by giving up their lives for it. And the countless 
men who have not been accorded this supreme privilege have been 
conformed in one way or another through suffering to Him “who 
trod the wine-press alone” (Is., Ixiii, 3). And all suffered gladly. 
Hence, St. Peter writes: “Dearly beloved, think not strange the 
burning heat which is to try you; as if some new thing had hap- 
pened to you; but if you partake of the sufferings of Christ, re- 
joice that when His glory shall be revealed you may also be glad 
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with exceeding joy. If you be reproached for the Name of Jesus, 
you shall be blessed; for that which is of the honor, glory and 
power of God, and that which is His spirit, resteth upon you” (1 
Pet., 12, 14). Just as St. Paul, chosen “to be a vessel of election 
to carry the name of Jesus” (Acts, ix, 15, 16) to all the world 
suffered always as a witness to his belief, so we, too cannot hope 
to escape the fate of the Apostles who “went from the presence 
of the Council rejoicing that they were accounted worthy to suffer 
reproach for the name of Jesus” (Acts, v, 41). 

If every lover of the Holy Name must resign himself to suffer 
for Christ so as not only to be made conformable to Him, but 
also to make up what is lacking in the sufferings of the Master, 
he has every reason to be strong and courageous. For Christ 
loves His own cause well enough to fight with and in His own. 
“T will protect him because he hath known My name”’ (Ps., xc, 
14). He is our God, “a protector and a house of refuge” (Ps., 
xxx, 3). “He shall cry to Me, and I will hear him! I am with 
him in tribulation. I will deliver him and I will glorify him” 
(Ps., xc, 15). For “the Name of the Lord is a strong tower; 
the just runneth to it and shall be exalted” (Prov., xviii, 10). 

If, then, we have such assurances of assistance through the 
power of the Holy Name, how can we be faint-hearted in the 
battles and temptations of life? If God be with us, who can be 
against us? We may suffer, and as a trial of our faith the good 
Master may withdraw His countenance for awhile; but He will 
reward those who persevere in unquestioning trust in His Name. 
“And thou hast patience and hast endured for My Name and hast 
not fainted” (Apoc., ii, 3). This is the courage He desires to 
see in us, this is the fortitude He asks of those in whom the Name 
of Jesus Christ is to be glorified and we in it (2 Thess., i, 12). 
Christ wants valiant soldiers, and we can keep up our courage 
only by remembering the unfailing power of His sacred Name 
over His enemies. We may suffer now for His Name’s sake, 
but He will bear us up and lead us to ultimate victory. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XLVIII. Tur Conversion oF St. AUGUSTINE 


After the long years of worry and anxiety there came for St. 
Monica the blissful day she had been hoping and praying for. One 
afternoon Augustine returned home and embraced his mother ten- 
derly, with tears of penitence and happiness. 

St. Monica understood. Neither she nor her son said a word. 
She freely mingled her tears with his, but for the first time in many 
moons her tears were those of gladness. She knew that her erring 
son had at last found the way home to Church. His tears told her 
how heartily ashamed he was of his previous life with its sin. His 
tears told her of her son’s battle with his pride and conceit, and 
now at last he had found in the Church the peace and consolation he 
never thought he could find anywhere. How he had disdained 
the Church! Her teachings he thought fit for the ignorant and the 
credulous, her commandments he considered an affront to all that 
which the world holds up as her ideals. And St. Monica looked 
back to the thirty years she had prayed and fasted and shed bitter 
tears for her erring son. She had wished to bring him up as she 
had her other two children, but he was a headstrong boy. His 
father took a special liking to him, and the father’s frivolous ex- 
ample had caused Augustine to quickly forget the lessons of piety 
he had learned at his mother’s knees. The more he grew to be like 
his father, the further he was estranged from his saintly mother. 
And when, at last, her prayers and the example of her saintly life 
had impressed his father so forcibly that upon his deathbed he be- 
came a Catholic, Augustine had outgrown even the control of his 
father. To make matters worse, it seemed that the more St. Monica 
prayed and wept, the more her son became a slave of his base 
passions. But even that memorable morning, when her san secretly 
left for Italy while she prayed for him in the chapel of St. Cyprian, 
her confidence was not shaken. And now had come the happy day 
when she saw that she had not prayed and wept in vain. 

And even greater was her joy when he told her of his future 
plans. To make up for his evil past he intended to devote his life 
to the service of God, who had been so generous, so loving, so merci- 
fulto him. It was more than St. Monica had expected. 
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At that time Augustine was conducting a law school in Milan, 
He decided to continue the school until the end of the school year, 
He then withdrew from Milan together with his mother and a few 
chosen friends to devote a few months to prayer and study. One 
important member of this circle was the son of Augustine, Adeo- 
datus, then a boy of about fifteen years. He, too, was to prepare 
himself for baptism. While younger in years than the other friends 
of Augustine, this boy was far in advance of boys of his years. All 
those who knew him were unanimous in foretelling a brilliant 
future for the boy. However, God had other plans. After his 
baptism the boy faded away like a flower that has blossomed too 
soon, and died an early death. The son had the brilliant mind 
of his father, but not his inclination for a wild and riotous life. 
What was most remarkable about him was that, although a pagan 
and surrounded by pagan life, he was pure at heart. It seems that, 
while he inherited the greatness of mind from his father, he in- 
herited the purity of heart from his saintly grandmother. 


In their retirement, Augustine and his companions spent part of 
their time in prayer and part in study of the teachings of the 
Church. In their prayers and studies St. Monica as well as young 
Adeodatus took part. In one of their discussions the question 
arose as to what can be the greatest happiness. Adeodatus replied 
that the greatest happiness human beings can have is to see 
God. But, who can see God? one of his companions asked. Those 
who are pure will see God, the boy replied. We may well imagine 
with what tender eyes St. Monica looked at her grandson. How 
and where did he learn such sublime wisdom? And all those present 
including the men of profound learning had to admit the boy was 
right. 

With the beginning of Lent the company returned from their re- 
tirement, to Milan, to join the class of converts who were to be pre- 
pared and instructed for baptism on Holy Saturday. 

How happy St. Ambrose must have felt when St. Monica brought 
him the good news of her son’s request for baptism. How the two 
saints must have prayed in thanksgiving for this great favor. 
Neither of them understood at that time what great plans God had 
in store for the new convert. 

To see Augustine and his friends, all men of profound learning, 
attending the simple instructions must have been edifying indeed. 
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They sat down with children and simple-minded people, listening 
attentively to the plain statement of Catholic truth. 

Finally, Holy Saturday arrived, the day upon which this class was 
to be admitted to the Church. 

It was the Holy Saturday in the year 387. With St. Monica came 
four candidates for baptism, namely her son, her grandson and two 
nephews, Lastidius and Rusticus. How her heart must have been 
filled to overflowing with happiness when these four were baptized. 
Then there were the companions of her son, learned men, who had 
decided to follow her son because they saw in him a leader whom 
they could well trust. 

Whose joy was the greater, that of St. Monica over the conver- 
sion of her son, or that of St. Augustine who, next to God, had to 
thank his dear mother for the grace that now was his, God only 
knows. Both were unspeakably happy. 

Like Simeon of old, who desired to die after he had held the in- 
fant Saviour in his arms, so now St. Monica was ready to die, for 
her life work had been accomplished. 

Her health was rapidly failing and she had a desire for home. 
She longed to be back in her native land and urged her son and 
his companions, who all came from Africa, to return to their native 
land and to serve God among their own people. 

St. Augustine, as well as his companions, saw the wisdom of this 
advice, and all made up their minds to follow it. 

St. Monica, however, never saw her native land again. She died 
in Italy. She went home indeed, but not to the home of her child- 
hood but to the real and eternal home,—Heaven. 

Thus ended the beautiful life of the great St. Monica, the patron 
saint and glorious example for all Catholic mothers. It was not a 
life made beautiful by ease, comfort and luxury, but beautiful in 
virtue, in holiness, and in its accomplishments for the glory of God 
end for the eternal happiness of her husband and children, not to 
mention others. There now is your example, mothers. In follow- 
ing the events of her life you have beheld what prayer, patience 
and confidence in God can accomplish. Let not the lessons of her 
life be forgotten. Apply them in your own home, in your daily 
life with your family. Great will be your reward in Heaven if you, 
too, are instrumental in working not only your own salvation, but 
also the salvation of those of your household. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


1. Letrer or Hts Horiness Pope BENeEpiIct XV. TO THE 
BISHOPS OF GERMANY ON THE OCCASION OF THE TWELFTH 
CENTENARY OF ST. BONIFACE, APOSTLE OF GERMANY 


The Holy Father dwells at length on the history of the aposto- 
late of St. Boniface and recounts his great devotion and un- 
swerving loyalty to the Holy See. He relates how the Saint 
before starting on his mission personally went to Rome to obtain 
authorization from Pope Gregory II., and how he kept in in- 
timate relation with the Holy See, informing the same of the 
progress of his work as well as of his disappointments and trials 
in the mission field. The Holy Father finds some consolation in 
the midst of all the sad disturbances of the European countries 
in the fact that the Catholics of Germany together with their 
bishops have even in these trying times not forgotten their great 
apostle and have made arrangements for the centenary cele- 
bration. 

The following concessions are granted for the centenary: On 
any day in the months of June and July, with the exception of 
the feasts of Pentecost, Corpus Christi, and Saints Peter and 
Paul, the priest, both secular and regular, may say the votive 
Mass of St. Boniface in the Triduums as well as on the feast it- 
self; on the feast day the bishops, either in person or through a 
delegated priest, may bestow the Papal blessing; in all the 
churches of Germany where the Centenary is celebrated, the 
faithful may on the feast of St. Boniface gain a Plenary In- 
dulgence as often as they visit the church. (Epistola Encyclica, 
May 14, 1919.) 
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2. NOMINATION OF AN ADMINISTRATOR IN VACANT DIOCESES 
OF CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


The Holy See rules that in Canada and Newfoundland the 
diocesan administrator is to be elected by the diocesan consultors 
according to the new Code. The same regulation has been given 
for the United States by decree of February 22 of this year. If, 
however, there are not at least five or six consultors, the arch- 
bishop, or, in case of vacancy of the archdiocese, the senior bishop 
of the respective province, shall appoint the administrator with 
the ratification of the Apostolic Delegate. This concession is 
granted for three years and holds good only if the number of 
diocesan consultors has not been increased in the meantime to 
the number of five or six. (S. Consistorial Congr., May 8, 1919.) 


3. RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES APPROVED BY THE Hoty SEE 
Must Susmit CERTAIN Books For REVISION 
AND CORRECTION 


The Sacred Congregation of Religious orders that all Institutes 
and Congregations approved by the Holy See, also Societies of 
wonien without vows who live in community like religious and 
who are approved by the Holy See, must within one year from 
the date of this decree submit any books that contain the religious 
customs, or directories of prayers said in common by the com- 
munity, and any other books of that kind. The same S. 
Congregation has before this ordered all religious communities 
to submit their Rules and Constitutions for revision, and the 
present decree goes a step further, demanding that such other 
books that contain any kind of regulations in the form of cus- 
toms, directions, community prayers, be subjected for revision 
to the S. Congregation. Diocesan religious communities are not 
mentioned in these decrees, but they must under the authority of 
the bishop of the mother house revise their Rules and Constitu- 
tions, correcting them in as far as they are contrary to the Code, 
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while the rest of the regulations may remain as they were before, 
(S. Congregation of Religious, March 31, 1919.) 


" 4, JURISDICTION OF THE BISHOPS OF FRANCE AND BELGIUM 
OvER THE CONVENTS OF SISTERS 

The Holy See was questioned as to the jurisdiction of the 
bishops over Convents of Sisters whose vows were by their 
original Rule solemn vows, but were reduced to simple vows by 
the Holy See. The Holy See answers that the bishops retain 
the same jurisdiction which they have had for a hundred years 
or more, but that they have no power to change the Rules and 
Constitutions of the ancient Religious Orders of Nuns approved 
by the Holy See. (S. Congregation of the Religious, May 22, 
1919.) 


5. Hoty MAss AND DISTRIBUTION OF COMMUNION AT THE 
ALTAR OF EXPOSITION 


The Archbishop of Montreal explains to the S. Congrega- 
tion of Rites that it is the custom in some churches and chapels 
to say High Masses and Low Masses at the altar of exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament, and to distribute, both during Holy 
Mass and outside of it, Holy Communion from the altar of ex- 
position, and he desires to know whether such custom may be 
tolerated. 

The S. Congregation answers that it is not permissible to say 
Holy Mass at the altar of exposition except for reason of neces- 
sity or a grave cause, or by special indult. To distribute Holy 
Communion from the altar of exposition is absolutely forbidden, 
as was decided by decree of the S. Congregation of Rites, May 
11, 1878. (S.C. R., April 17, 1919.) 





6. DECISION ON CERTAIN POINTS OF JURISDICTION OF THE 

S. CONGREGATION OF RELIGIOUS 
A Committee of Cardinals specially appointed by the Holy 
Father decides that certain matters are under the jurisdiction of 
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the S. Congregation of Religious, namely: 1. All questions hav- 
ing reference to any right, privilege, etc., of a religious com- 
munity, or of individual religious, belong exclusively to the S. 
Congregation of Religious; a few exceptions stated in Canon 251 
of the Code remain. 2. If the fulfilment and administration of 
foundation Masses and similar obligations are entrusted to Re- 
ligious, though they were not originally entrusted to the religious 
community, the S. Congregation of Religious only is competent 
to grant, in the usual form, sanations and condonations for the 
past and reduction for the future. 3. Dispensations for the re- 
ception of sacred orders on the part of Religious on account of 
defect of age, irregularities, or other conditions and the required 
number of years of study, can be given only by the S. Congrega- 
tion of Religious. Religious priests who on account of sickness, 
or for any other reason, are physically or morally impeded from 
the celebration of Holy Mass are to obtain dispensation from the 
S. Congregation of Religious. (Special Committee of Car- 
dinals, March 24, 1919.) 

Fr. STANISLAUS Woywon, O.F.M. 
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RECENT STUDIES ON THE NEW CODE 


CLERICAL LIFE 


In the preceding number of the HomMILetic MonrHLy anp 
PASTORAL REVIEW we have seen that the Church has from earliest 
time attached certain obligations and restrictions to the life of 
the clergy, and these she regards as the fundamental principles 
of the clerical state. They are: Prayer and meditation, or, in 
other words, a spiritual life; obedience and respect for the eccle- 
siastical authorities; continued application to studies of sciences 
necessary or useful to the priest; celibacy; a pure and blameless 
life, and daily recitation of the divine office. 

There are also other features of the daily life of the clergy 
considered of sufficient importance to be dealt with in the Code. 


CLERICAL CLOTHES AND TONSURE 


The Code rules that the clergy are obliged to wear a becoming 
clerical garb, according to the various customs of the different 
countries and diocesan regulations. In the first four or five 
centuries of the Church the clerical dress, outside of sacred func- 
tions, was very likely distinct from the ordinary civilian dress 
only by greater simplicity and plainness. There were no laws 
concerning this matter in the first centuries of the Church, and 
one could hardly expect them in the centuries of persecution. 
Pope Celestine, in a letter to the bishop of Narbonne, in 428, re- 
proves those clerics who in place of the tunic and Roman toga 
wore the habit of monks. The Roman civilian attire was very 
much like the clerical cassock of to-day. When this Roman 
civilian dress began to be discarded, chiefly through the influence 
of the Northern nations that invaded the civilized portions of 
Western Europe, the Church insisted that the clergy retain the 
Roman custom. Various Provincial Councils in the sixth cen- 
tury deal with this question. Thus in the Council of Agatha, in 
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the year 506, we read that the clergy shall not wear other clothes 
and footwear except st.ch as is becoming to religion; the same is 
urged by the German Plenary Council in 742, and by the Roman 
Council in 743. 


The Fourth Lateran Council, in 1215, gives a number of regu- 
lations in reference to clerical attire, saying, among other things, 
that the clerical dress should be neither too short nor too long, 
that red or green cloth should not be used, that every vestige of 
vanity and levity in dress as well as ornaments must be avoided 
by the clergy. This Canon of the Fourth Lateran Council passed 
into the official collection of the Decretals of Pope Gregory IX. 
(c. 15 x: De vita et honestate clericorum, iii, 1). The practical 
outcome of the legislation on the attire of the clergy was that a 
kind of cassock like the cassock of to-day was considered the 
proper dress of the clergy, and its color was to be black. These 
particulars were insisted upon by various Provincial Councils 
until uniformity, on general lines at least, was obtained. The 
Council of Trent strictly forbids the clergy to wear, even for 
public wear, only civilian clothes. This law, however, was inter- 
preted by common practice to mean that in sacred functions the 
cassock must be worn, while on the street a shorter and more 
convenient kind of a coat is allowed, and thus we find that now in 
many countries the clergy is allowed, when outside the house, to 
leave off the cassock and wear a long coat, commonly called 
“Prince Albert.” In the United States the practice quite gener- 
ally obtains to wear even a shorter coat than the Prince Albert, 
called a sack coat, of black or dark color. The Council of Balti- 
more seems to insist on the Prince Albert coat, but the shorter 
coat has become so common that with the exception of special 
occasions, it is rather unusual for priests to wear a long coat, and 
Catholic people are so accustomed to this attire of their clergy 
that it seems legitimate to wear the shorter coat. There have been 
instances where individual members of the clergy have deviated 
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from clerical appearance, but this has been promptly stopped 
when it came to the notice of the bishops. 

As to the Roman collar there is no general law prescribing it, 
wherefore it is left to the regulations of the diocese or of national 
Councils, which have in most countries demanded that the clergy 
wear the Roman collar. Thus the Third Council of Baltimore 
strictly commands all priests, both secular and religious, to wear 
the Roman collar when they go outside the house. 

Laybrothers of religious communities shall wear some distinc- 
tive mark as religious. Some dioceses, however, have forbidden 
them to wear the Roman collar as this is considered the distinctive 
mark of the clergy to which laybrothers do not belong, though 
in some other respects they share the privileges of the clergy. 

The clerical tonsure, which consists in a small circle shaved on 
the crown of the head, is to be worn by the clergy, unless the 
custom of the country is against such practice. In the early cen- 
turies of the Church we do not find any reference to the clerical 
tonsure of the secular clergy. In the ancient monastic Orders 
it became the practice at an early date in the course of the fourth 
century, to shave the entire head as a symbol of their separation 
from the world and its vanities. Later on the tonsure was urged 
by various Provincial Councils for the secular clergy, and it 
passed into the rite of receiving men into the clerical state. In 
the official collection of laws of Pope Gregory IX. we find several 
canons forbidding the clergy to imitate the vanity of laymen 
in the culture of the hair, and chapter vii, “de vita et honestate 
clericorui,”’ says that clerics who want to dress their hair accord- 
ing to the manner of laymen shall be shorn, even against their 
will. | |. {Abe 

The beard was commonly worn by the Oriental nations, and 
there can be no doubt that our Lord and the Apostles followed 
the custom of their time, which in the East has practically perse- 
vered to our own time. Among the clergy of the Western Church 
the custom gradually developed to clip the beard, or to shave it 
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entirely. The schismatic Patriarch Photius blamed the Latin 
Church for having in this matter deviated from the ancient cus- 
tom of the Church, the Latin clergy, however, defended their 
custom as perfectly legitimate. The Greeks made so much of 
this affair that Cardinal Humbert, Legate of Pope Leo IX. at 
Constantinople, says the Greeks do not receive into their com- 
munion those clerics who according to the custom of the Roman 
Church cut their hair and shave their beard. When the clergy of 
Sardinia began to wear the beard after the manner of the 
Oriental clergy, Pope Gregory VII. condemned this as an offense 
against the custom of the entire Western Church, introduced 
from the early centuries of the Church. In the sixteenth century 
the practice of wearing the beard was introduced by many priests, 
and St. Charles Borromeo, as also other bishops and archbishops, 
protested against it. The permission to wear a beard can only 
be had from the Holy See. Its permission is required also for 
wearing artificial hair, if it is worn during the celebration of 
Holy Mass. 


The Code, in Canon 136, further rules that if clerics in minor 
orders do not wear ecclesiastical garb and the tonsure, without a 
legitimate excuse and the permission of the bishop, they are to be 
admonished by the bishop, and, if they do not obey within a 
month, they are by that very fact deprived of the clerical state. 


The wearing of a ring is allowed only to certain dignitaries and 
officials of the Church. During Holy Mass only Cardinals, 
bishops, prelates having the use of the crozier and mitre, and 
consecrated abbots, are allowed to wear the ring; abbots who 
have not received the solemn abbatial blessing, titular Prothono- 
taries, doctors, other dignitaries and canons may wear a ring out- 
side of Holy Mass, but must take it off during the celebration 
of the Holy Sacrifice. 
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CLertcs ARE FORBIDDEN TO ENGAGE IN SECULAR Business 


The Code, in Canon 137, repeats the ancient prohibition that 
clerics are not to give bail, or in other matters promise to make 


good for the obligation of another, e. g., by endorsing notes, ete, 


for the Church does not want the clergy to be implicated in mat. 
ters that may oblige them to appear in the civil courts. If charity 
demands such assistance to be given by a cleric, the Code wants 
the cleric to apply for permission to his bishop. The cleric is not 
free to accept such obligations without permission, even though 
there is a question of his own money and other private pos- 
sessions. 


St. Paul writing to Timothy says: “Nemo militans Deo impli- 
cat se negotiis saecularibus.” In the early centuries of the Church 
many of the clergy were married and had to support their family, 
wherefore not every kind of secular work or trade was forbidden 
but only such as was considered an unlawful making of profit, 
Furthermore, for the purpose of providing for the necessities of 
widows and orphans respectable business and trade was allowed, 
as can be seen from the Decretals of Gratian (Dist. 88, cap. 1 and 
2). Inthe Decretals of Pope Gregory IX. (1. IIT tit. 50) there 
are several chapters treating of business forbidden to clerics 
and monks, excepting, however, decorous work for the sake of 
necessity and charity. As to secular business the Code forbids 
the clergy to engage, either in person or through others, whether 
for their own benefit or that of others, in so-called negotiatio 
lucrativa. Canonists consider such negotiation or lucrative bus- 
ness to consist either in buying up a quantity of goods to sé 
them again at a profit or to conduct an industry or trade of one 
kind or another through the employment of other persons, ¢. 9, 
factory, store, shop, etc. The Code makes no exception whatever 
as to this kind of business and forbids it absolutely. The Cor 
stitution of Pope Benedict XIV. “Apostolicae Servitutis,” and of 
Pope Clement XII. “Cum primum,’ had the same prohibition, 
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and no cause or reason, even for the sake of helping charitable 
institutions, was admitted as an excuse to engage in secular busi- 
ness. To raise fruits on land that a cleric holds in connection 
with his benefice and to sell them is not considered forbidden 
business. 

The new Code of Canon Law sums up former laws in this 
matter and also forbids the clergy to engage in arts unbecoming 
their state of life (Canon 138). They may not practice medicine 
or surgery without permission of the Holy See, nor act as no- 
taries-public except in the ecclesiastical court, nor accept public 
civil offices that entail secular jurisdiction or duties of administra- 
tion. Without permission of the Ordinary clerics are not al- 
lowed to act as agents or procurators of goods and property of 
lay people, or assume secular offices that include the obligation 
of rendering account to the civil authorities. In civil courts of 
law the clergy are not to act as procurators and lawyers, except 


there is question of defending their personal rights or those of a 
church committed to their care. 


As to public offices of senator or deputy, the clergy are, in 
countries where it has been forbidden by the Holy See, not to seek 
these offices without the permission of the Holy See, in other 
countries the clergy need the permission both of their own Ordi- 
nary and of the Ordinary of the district in which the elections 
are held (Canon 139). 

The clergy are forbidden to volunteer for military service, but 
if the civil law forces clerics to the universal military service they 
may with the permission of their bishop volunteer so as to sooner 
finish the term of service. Clerics are forbidden to take part in 
internal revolts and disturbances of the public order (Canon 141). 

The buying and selling of stocks and shares of business cor- 
porations in the stock exchange for the purpose of speculation 
is likewise forbidden to the clergy. There is a decree to this effect 
of the S. Congregation of the Inquisition, April 15, 1885. The 
buying of shares and stocks in industrial companies for the pur- 
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pose of getting a dividend or interest on the money invested jg 
not forbidden, provided the clergy have no active part in the 
conducting of the business, and do not speculate with these shares 
and stocks, and are ready to obey the Holy See in any restrictions 
that the Church may judge necessary to make. Whether this cap 
be said of all kinds of companies or business enterprises is not 
so certain inlaw. Explicit declarations deal only with permission 
to buy shares in railway and other similar companies (Holy 
Office, Nov. 17, 1875) and shares in banking companies (S. ¢. 
Ing., April 15, 1885). 


AMUSEMENTS WHICH ARE FORBIDDEN TO THE CLERGY 


In the first centuries of the Church we find prohibitions for al 
the faithful, both clerics and laymen, to attend certain amuse- 
ments that are considered improper for Christians to enjoy. At 
an early date laws were passed by Provincial Councils forbidding 
the clergy to enjoy some amusements which were not forbidden to 
the laity. Thus, e. g., the Council of Laodicaea forbids the clergy 
of the fourth century to go to public drinking places and to public 
theatres; the Council of Agatha, at the beginning of the sixth 
century, forbids the clergy to attend marriage banquets. Most of 
these laws of early Provincial Councils passed into the offal 
collection of the Decretals of Pope Gregory IX. (cf. cap. 15 lib 
iii, ot. ft). 

Hunting seems to have been a very popular sport with the 
Northern nations of Europe who invaded the provinces of the 
Roman empire in the great migration of the nations. In the De 
cretals of Pope Gregory IX. we find a prohibition for the clergy 
to engage in the sport of hunting. It is ruled there that bishops 
priests and deacons are forbidden to keep dogs, falcons and the 
like for the purpose of hunting. If they should be found to hare 
engaged in this sport repeatedly, the bishops shall be suspended 
a communione for three months, the priests for two months, the 
deacons from every office (Cap. 1. De clerico venatore X, V, 4) 
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This prohibition of hunting, also repeated by the Council of Trent 
and by the new Code of Canon Law (Canon 138), is understood 
to refer only to the venatio clamorosa, that is to say, hunting with 
much noise and display. Inasmuch as the texts of law do not 
define the exact meaning of venatio clamorosa, the customs of 
various countries and the regulations of diocesan statutes and 
Provincial and National Councils have to be taken into consid- 
eration. The stag and fox hunting as practiced in Ireland is dis- 
cussed in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Dec., 1918), and the 
writer comes to the conclusion that this kind of hunting with 
horses and dogs is to be considered a venatio clamorosa, and con- 
sequently forbidden to the clergy. Several Synods in Ireland 
have actually forbidden such sport. Other forms of hunting, 
described as fowling and coursing, are not considered forbidden 
by the same writer. In the United States hunting on a large 
scale does not seem to be participated in by the clergy, at least 
one does not hear of it, and ordinary, quiet hunting is not con- 
sidered forbidden under the common law of the Church. 


The Code also repeats former prohibitions of games of chance 
or gambling, carrying of weapons, except for self-defence, going 
to saloons and other places of that kind except in case of neces- 
sity (Canon 138). Furthermore, the Code forbids the clergy 
to attend dances and other forms of amusement in public play 
houses and theatres, if their presence would be a scandal to the 
people (Canon 140). From the wording of this Canon it appears 
that only unbecoming shows and amusements are forbidden; and 
hence that it is not unlawful to attend decent amusements in 
respectable play houses and theatres, provided the people do not 
take offence at the presence of the clergy which depends greatly on 
the customs of the various countries. Such seems to have been 
also the common understanding of former prohibitions of Canon 
Law in reference to theatres and other places of amusement. 
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Cierics ARE ForBIDDEN TO LEAVE WITHOUT PERMISSION THEIR 
DIOCESE FOR A CONSIDERABLE LENGTH OF TIME 


In the early centuries of the Church clerics were ordained only 
for a specified service in a specified church, wherefore arbitrary 
absence of a cleric was forbidden by the very title of his ordi- 
nation. The Concilium Illiberitanum (300-306) rebukes the bad 
habits of leaving their places and traveling about of some bish- 
ops, priests and deacons. The Council of Nice (325) strictly 
forbids all priests, deacons and inferior clerics to travel about to 
other churches, and there is a large number of Councils of the 
early centuries forbidding the clerics to leave their church in order 
to travel about. The Third Lateran Council (1179) passed a 
general law of residence for all clerics having an ecclesiastical 
benefice. The Code goes further than the Lateran Council and 
forbids all clerics, even those who have no ecclesiastical benefice 
or office to leave their own diocese for a notable length of time, 
without at least the presumed permission of their Ordinary. It 
is not stated in the Code what length of time is considered 
“notable,” but when the Code speaks of the duty of residence 
of pastors, it explicitly rules that whenever they go away from 
their parish for more than one week, they must have the permis- 
sion of their bishop. Canon 2381, 1, decrees that clerics who 
possess an office or benefice which requires residence in the place 
where they hold such a position, forfeit, ipso facto, the right to 
the revenue or salary in proportion to the time of illegitimate 
absence, and they are obliged to turn over such portion of the 
salary to their Ordinary who is to use it in favor of a church or 
poor institution or as alms for the poor. 


Clerics who with the permission of their bishop or for any 
other reason go into another diocese to work there, may be 
recalled for a just reason, if they have not been legally transferred 
by ex- and incardination. The other bishop, likewise, has the 
right to deny to an extern cleric permission to prolong his stay 
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in that diocese, unless he has given the extern priest a parish. 
The Code reminds the bishop that the laws of equity should not 
be lost sight of either in recalling a priest who worked in another 
diocese or in ordering an extern priest to leave the diocese. The 
application of principles of strict justice and right may under 
circumstances work a great hardship and become unfair. Thus, 
if a priest has been asked to work in another diocese because that 
diocese was greatly in need of priests, it would not be fair if the 
bishop or his successor were to recall without necessity the man 
who was willing to help a poor diocese. Again, a priest who has 
for many years worked in a strange diocese and has done good 
service should not in advanced years be ordered to return to the 
diocese to which he originally belonged. 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


BAPTISM OF A NoN-CATHOLIC IN THE STATE OF UNCon- 


SCIOUSNESS 


Question. Anna explains to the priest that in a sudden attack 
of heart trouble which she thought might prove fatal to her hus- 
band, she had baptized him while he was in an unconscious condi- 
tion. She was not sure whether he had ever been baptized, and as 
far as practicing his Protestant faith, he did indeed say his 
prayers as a rule but rarely went to church. As the man recov- 
ered, Anna wants to know what she is to tell her husband. 


CONFESSARIUS. 


Answer. The new Code gives the rules to be followed in case 
of the baptism of adults in Canon 752. There the Church teaches 
that if the adult person is unconscious so that there is no question 
of asking for baptism, but has before becoming unconscious given 
probable signs of his intention to become a Catholic, he may be 
baptized conditionally, and if afterwards there is doubt whether 
he ever had such intention and he is now willing to become a 
Catholic, he should be baptized again conditionally. The Church 
evidently is not inclined to hastily baptize adult persons. “No 
one shall be baptized without his knowledge and consent and after 
having been duly instructed,” says Canon 752 in its opening 
words. Some theologians have said that an implicit desire to 
receive baptism is sufficient, which intention would mean that a 
person is well disposed towards God and willing to do what God 
demands, but through erroneous judgment he does not think that 
baptism is demanded by God. In case of those belonging to 
various non-Catholic denominations whose baptism may or may 
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not have been valid according to the manner in which it was 
conferred, it may well be that such non-Catholic would be willing 
to join the Catholic Church, if he was convinced that his church 
is not authorized by Christ. On the strength of such implicit in- 
tention a great many adults might be baptized in their last mo- 
ments, but does it not seem that Canon 752 is against such an 
opinion? In support of the opinion of those who would baptize 
almost any non-Catholic when he is unconscious and occasicn 
presents itself, it is urged that the sacraments are primarily gifts 
of God and that it practically needs no other intention except 
that there is no positive refusal. That reason is good as far as 
it goes, but in the sacraments the nature of each of these means 
of grace has to be considered and for an adult the Sacrament of 
Baptism means more than simply receiving a gift from God, 
it means a solemn pledge to live according to the laws and teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church. For this reason the new Code is 
very particular in pointing out for the baptism of children what 
children may or may not be baptized in the Catholic Church, and 
in each instance of legitimate baptism of infants there must be 
reasonable security given the Church by a responsible adult that 
the child will be raised according to the laws of the Church. 

It seems then that Anna had no right to baptize her husband. 
Whether it is advisable to tell him what she did depends a good 
deal on the disposition of the man. If there is good reason to 
hope that he might be willing to become a Catholic it may be 
proper to advise him of what she has done, and if it should de- 
velop that the man never thought of becoming a Catholic and is 
now willing, he would have to be instructed as the Code directs 
and baptized again conditionally. 
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Priests ENGAGING IN BUSINESS FOR A GOOD CAUSE 


Question. Is it lawful for a priest to conduct a business 
through other persons for the sake of assisting poor churches and 
institutions of charity? SACERDOS, 


Answer. This question is explained in this number of the 
HomMILetic MONTHLY AND PastorAL Review under “Recent 
Studies on the Code.” Canon 142 is absolute in prohibiting the 
clergy to engage in business, either in person or through others, 
and no exception is made for any cause or purpose no matter 
how deserving. For missionary countries the S. Congregation of 
the Propaganda has allowed missionary priests a certain amount 
of business, if necessary for their support, all other sources fail- 
ing. The priest who would for a very urgent reason engage in 
some business must obtain permission from the Holy See. 


Hoty CoMMUNION OF THE SICK WITHOUT KEEPING THE FAST 


Question. May people who for reason of advanced age cannot 
go to church avail themselves of the privilege granted by the 
Church to receive Holy Communion without keeping the fast, 
especially where there is but one priest in the parish who cannot 
go very early to attend such patients, on account of his daily 
Mass being at eight o’clock? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer. The new Code in Canon 858 is even more liberal in 
its concession than a former decree in favor of those who are 
ailing for a month or longer. All such patients may receive once 
or twice a week though they have taken medicine or liquid food. 
It does not matter what the nature of the ailment, whether old 
age or any other infirmity, that prevents the person from going 
to church and the Holy See has declared that in order to enjoy 
the privilege it is not necessary that the patient is ailing to such 
an extent as to be obliged to stay in bed continually. In fact there 
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are ailments in which it is practically impossible for a patient to 
lie down, as in some cases of heart trouble. 


How IMPEDIMENTS OF MARRIAGE ABOLISHED BY THE CODE OF 


CANON LAw ARE TO BE CONSIDERED IN MARRIAGE CASES 


Question. It is rather confusing when there is a question of 
giving a decision on marriage cases now that we have to con- 
sider both the ““Ne Temere” decree and the new Code. Is there 
a short cut to settling such cases? 

PASTOR. 

Answer. The cases that usually make trouble are almost ex- 
clusively marriages contracted outside the Church. It is hardly 
ever advisable to give a final answer in the confessional for fear 
of overlooking some point which may be of great importance in 
the case, and, moreover, most cases will have to be settled outside 
of confession anyhow. 


While there is nothing like a patent medicine formula for 
settling such cases, a few hints may here be given as to some 
important points that must be considered. First we have the 
“Ne Temere” decree which went into force April 19, 1908, in 
virtue of which decree the Church does not recognize as valid a 
marriage contracted outside the Church on or after that date. 
This then is the first point to find out, whether the marriage 
was contracted before or after that date. If it was contracted 
before the said date, and there was no other invalidating impedi- 
ment, the marriage would be valid, and there can be question 
only whether or not such marriage outside the Church is a 
reserved sin, which depends on the diocesan statutes. 


Another important date to remember in marriage cases is 
May 19, 1918, the date on which the new Code of Canon Law 
went into force. There are considerable changes in the Code as 
to the invalidating impediments. Many of the former impedi- 
ments have been abolished, as, for instance, the fourth degree of 
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consanguinity, the third and fourth degree of affinity and several 
others which can be easily learned by attentive reading of the 
fourth chapter, Title VII, Book III, of the Code. (The New 
Canon Law, by Rev. Stanislaus Woywod, O.F.M., page 216.) 
If the marriage was contracted before May 19, 1918, it must be 
judged according to the laws on impediments as they existed be- 
fore the Code became law. Unless a sanatio in radice is obtained, 
a marriage which was invalid on account of marrying outside 
the Church cannot be rectified except by renewal of consent be- 
fore an authorized priest and two witnesses. If there should be 
some other impediment now abolished by the Code, there is no 
longer need of asking for a dispensation. 


REFUSAL OF ABSOLUTION 


Question. There was a discussion among several priests as 
to the question whether it is for the best interest of the soul of 
penitents to deny absolution in some cases, While some of the 
priests were rather severe, others thought that with some effort 
on the part of the confessor practically every penitent could be 
sufficiently disposed so as to receive absolution. Who is right? 


ANXIUS. 


Answer. The Golden Mean is best here as in all matters of 
practical life. There are various confessors and various ways of 
hearing confessions. If one administers his office superficially 
he can hear very rapidly and without much fatigue to himself, 
but often the work he has done must be done over again, very 
much the same as in shops where work is done by careless work- 
men. After many years of study the Catholic priest certainly 
has a good knowledge of the moral aspect of human life, and 
should be qualified to act as a guide in Christian morality and 
be capable to judge whether or not a soul is worthy of pardon 
for his sins. No one except the Church, as the authorized agent 
of Christ, can tell us what God demands as a condition of pardon 
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of our sins and failings against His law. The Church, in the 
Council of Trent, teaches that it is Christ’s command that in 
penance for our sins we have to acknowledge every grievous sin, 
give the exact number and specify the kind of sin we committed. 
As to the specific distinction of sins, people often have no accurate 
knowledge, and do not apprehend the great difference of malice 
there may be between one kind or another of sin against the same 
commandment or virtue, and if they did not at the time of the 
commission of the sin advert to or know of such difference, there 
is no need of questioning too much on such distinction. But the 
most important part of the Sacrament of Penance consists in a 
true sorrow for one’s sins and a sincere begging of pardon for 
the insult or disobedience that we committed against God. With 
this sorrow for sin must necessarily be combined a resolution to 
guard oneself against committing the same sins over again. 
Here real difficulty is encountered, for to give up certain sins a 
great sacrifice and struggle may be necessary and if on question- 
ing the confessor finds that for a long time promises have been 
made and the habit of sinning been continued without any change 
for the better, he may well consider whether the promise made 
to him has any additional circumstances to show that it means 
more than getting through with the confession, and getting away 
from the priest for another year or six months as the case may be. 
Two things, then, are certain, that without proper disposition a 
penitent cannot be absolved, and, secondly, that the confessor 
must have reasonable certainty of the proper disposition of the 


penitent before absolving him. There may be exceptional cases, 
as in danger of death, or again the priest may be deceived by art- 
ful lies of a penitent, but so much is certain that the proper ad- 
ministration of this Sacrament needs a great deal of care and 
attention. 
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THe IMPEDIMENT OF CLANDESTINITY 


Editor, THE Hom1Letic MONTHLY AND PASTORAL REvIEw. 


Dear Rev. Sir:—In a communication addressed to the Question 
Department of your REvIEw, July issue, p. 898, a correspondent, 
writing under the pen name of Parochus, states: “With regard 
to the extraordinary powers granted our bishops during the war, 
I have heard it stated, and Father Gearin seems to hold the 
opinion, that the sanatio in radice can be granted to invalid mar- 
riages only in cases where the form of marriage as prescribed in 
the Ne Temere was observed.” Commenting on the decree of 
the Consistorial Congregation, “Decreto,’ Aug. 2, 1918, Fr. 
Woywod observes by way of answer to the query whether our 
bishops, by virtue of their wartime faculties, can sanate im radice 
mixed marriages which had been contracted without the assist- 
ance of pastor and witnesses: “There seems to be no reason to 
say that the impediment of clandestinity (marriage outside the 
Church, or without the lawfully appointed pastor and witnesses) 
is excluded from the power of sanatio in radice under the said 
decree. . . . For the present no special faculty is necessary, as 
the decree of Aug. 21, 1918,* gives faculty for sanatio in radice 
for all impediments except the two specified.” ** 

Without wishing to stir up a controversy, I may, nevertheless, 
be permitted to inquire if this interpretation is justified by the 
wording of the faculty. Personally, as much as I should be 
pleased to do so, I cannot see my way clear to subscribe to the 
view that clandestinity is a matrimonial impediment in the techni- 
cal sense. There is no denying that under the old law clandestin- 
ity was regarded in the light of an impediment, as appears v. g. 
from the S. C. S. Off., Dec. 13, 1899, and the S. C. de Sacr., Jan. 
31, 1916. Hereafter, this view can scarcely be maintained, at 
least if I interpret the Code correctly. A study of the recent 

* Evidently a slip. August 2nd was date of issue. 


** i, ¢., priesthood and affinity in the direct line after marriage had been 
consummated. 
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legislation will discover, I think, that a sharp line of cleavage has 
been drawn between matrimonial impediments on the one hand, 
and the forma matrimonii on the other. In support of this con- 
tention, let me point to the outstanding fact that separate sections 
of Book III, Title vii, are devoted to a distinct treatment of each: 
Chapters II, III, IV dealing with impediments, Chapter VI deal- 
ing with the “forma matrimoni.” ‘This, to my mind, is sufficient 
proof that the forma matrimonit, strictly speaking, cannot be 
classed among the impedimenta matrimonit. 

Not desiring to labor the point unduly, let me briefly remark 
that the legislator has observed the same clearcut distinction in 
casting the terminology of the individual canons themselves. 
Thus, in defining the dispensing powers of the local Ordinaries, 
parish priests and certain others, and when the local Ordinary 
cannot be reached, the law expressly distinguishes, in urgent 
danger of death, between the form and impediments: “possunt 
tum super forma in matrimonii celebratione servanda tum super 

. impedimentis juris ecclesiastici . . . exceptis . . . dispen- 
sare’ (Canons 1043, 1044). Again, if we turn to Chapter XI, 
Title VII, Book III, we can hardly fail to note that the same line 
of demarcation is carefully traced. Canons 1133, 1134, 1135 
give the rules for the simple revalidation of marriages that were 
invalid owing to the existence of a diriment impediment, whereas 
Canon 1137 describes the method of convalidation in the case of 
failure to observe the due form. The obvious conclusion, there- 
fore, that seems to force itself upon the mind is that the two 
terms, impedimenta and forma matrimonii are poles apart. If I 
may hazard an explanation, I should suggest that while an im- 
pediment is a personal disqualification barring the contracting 
parties from entering into the matrimonial agreement, the forma 
matrimonit prescribes the essential formalities which are to be 
observed in making said agreement or contract. At least, such 
is the manner in which I attempt to represent the terms to myself. 

If this line of argumentation is sound, then I am compelled to 
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deny the validity of Fr. Woywod’s deduction, viz., that the de- 
cree of August 2, 1918, empowers our local Ordinaries to grant 
a sanatio in radice for marriages which had been void not merely 
on account of a major impediment of ecclesiastical law (except- 
ing priesthood and affinity in the direct line after marriage had 
been consummated) but also on account of non-observance of 
due form. The aforesaid decree gives the faculty to dispense 
from impediments of major grade, with the exceptions above 
mentioned, and to sanate in radice marriages which had been 
invalidly contracted by reason of such impedimente. Mark well 
that the decree speaks only of impediments, not of the form of 
marriage. To say, therefore, that our local Ordinaries may use 
this faculty to grant a sanatio in radice for marriages in which 
due form had not been complied with, strikes me as an extension 
of the privilege for which there appears to be no warrant.* 

The case would be different when two persons who are under a 
diriment impediment, for instance, disparity of worship, but not 
bound by the “Tametsi,” were married previous to April 19, 1908, 
without the necessary presence of priest and witnesses. Such at 
the time were not subject to the law of clandestinity and, as a 
result, their marriage was invalid solely on account of the diri- 
ment impediment of disparity of worship. In favor of these our 
local Ordinaries might avail themselves of their faculty to grant 
the sanatio in radice. It is also possible that some of our bishops 
may be in possession of special faculties to give the sanatio even 
when the due form was neglected. Our observations are not 
intended for such grants. 

In conclusion, I need scarcely add that I am not presumptuous 


enough to claim any degree of certainty for my opinions. Per- 
haps Fr. Woywod may have other arguments with which to 


* But, if Fr. Woywod has offered the correct solution of the case, he must 
also allow the local Ordinaries to dispense, by virtue of the present faculty, 
from the assistance of the pastor and witnesses even when there is no ques- 
tion of sanating a marriage. Whether or not he is prepared to admit so 
much, apart, of course, from the provisions of the Code itself, I know not. 
However, I see no escape. 
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combat my stand. I shall gladly capitulate if he demonstrates the 
insecurity of my position. Nor is it unlikely that some of your 


readers may have valuable suggestions to offer on the subject. 
It appears to me that in the present formative stage of interpre- 
tation, nothing will conduce so effectively to the procuring of a 
better understanding of the new legislation as a kindly discus- 
sion and exchange of views. 

With sincerest regard, I am, 


Respectfully in Christ, 
July 9, 1919. M. A. GEARIN, C.SS.R. 


Answer. The decree on the faculties of the bishops for the 
time of the war we read in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. X, 
Num. 9, and it is by printer’s error that the date of Aug. 21, 1918, 
instead of August 2, appeared. 

As to the question whether or not the bishops have in virtue 
of that decree the power to grant a sanatio in radice for mar- 
riages that are invalid by having been contracted outside the 
Church, there may be something said in favor of either opinion, 
but we believe that the argument of Father Gearin from the ar- 
rangement of the Code is not convincing. We do not know what 
prompted the Committee which prepared the Code to put the 
Canons on the Forma Mairimonii in a chapter separate from the 
Impedimenta dirimentia, but in any case it would not furnish a 
real argument against the statement that clandestinity or non- 
observance of the Forma Matrimonii is an invalidating impedi- 
ment. As a matter of fact, an argument in favor of the state- 
ment may be found in the Index of the same Code, which Index, 
though not of the same character as the Canons, was neverthe- 
less a part of the official edition, and under Impedimenta diri- 
mentia we find in this Index the one in Canon 1094, which is 
the one in question. If clandestinity was formerly considered 
an impediment, as the decrees referred to by Father Gearin 
show, why should it now not be considered as such? We are 
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told in Canon 6, 4° that if a doubt arises whether any ruling 
of the Canons of the Code agrees or disagrees with the old law, 
it is to be interpreted according to the old law. The privilege 
granted to the bishops for people in danger of death, Feb, 20, 
1888, reads in reference to dispensation of impediments almost 
the same as the decree of Aug. 2, 1918. When the Holy Office 
was questioned whether it included dispensation from the impedi- 
ment of clandestinity, the answer was “Affirmative” (S. C. §, 
Off., Dec. 13, 1899). More than the mere arrangement of the 
Code should be necessary in order to prove that clandestinity is 
not comprehended under the invalidating impediments of eccle- 
siastical law. 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


EASTER DUTY AND SUNDAY MASS AS A SACRA- 
MENTAL PENANCE 


Case. From his confessor Philemon receives as a penance that 
he perform his Easter duty. Before he receives Communion, 
however, he goes to confession again and the penance given is that 
he hear Mass. On the following Sunday Philemon hears one 
Mass and receives Holy Communion. He considers that he has 
fulfilled both penances. 

Question. (1) May the confessor assign as a penance a work 
to which the penitent is already obliged? 

(2) Is it advisable that penances of this kind be often given? 

(3) Was Philemon right in judging that he had fulfilled both 
penances ? 

Solution. (1) Any virtuous action may be satisfaction for 
sin, inasmuch as it may at once by its goodness give honor to God 
and by its difficulty punish the sinner, thus fulfilling the two pur- 
poses of satisfaction, reparation of the injury done and the dis- 
charging of the debt owed. The fact that a virtuous act has 
been commanded does not make it less honorable to God or less 
dificult to him that performs it. The martyrs in dying for 
Christ obeyed the command: “If any man will save his life let 
him lose it” (John, xii, 25); yet no one will deny that their suf- 
ferings were highly expiatory. The confessor, then, may impose 
as a penance something to which the penitent is already obliged, 
viz. the hearing of Mass on Sunday, the fulfillment of the 
Easter duty. Sufficient reason for appointing such a penance is 
the probability that the penitent, on account of physical weakness 
or moral infirmity, will profit more by a penance of that kind. 

(2) Generally speaking the penance ought to be some work 


of supererogation, since for the most part the purposes of satis- 
faction—reparation to God and the penitent’s betterment,—are 
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thereby more fully and more surely obtained. Further, something 
more should be required from the sinner than from one who is 
innocent. Hence, unless the confessor expressly states the con- 
trary, the penance he assigns should always be understood to be 
a new obligation, distinct from other duties. If the penitent is 
told to hear Mass, he should understand this to mean an extra 
Mass, and not the one he is obliged to bear on Sundays and holy 
days. 

(3) Philemon satisfied the first penance given him, as the con- 
fessor had specifically enjoined the Easter Communion. But as 
the confessor did not say that the Sunday Mass of obligation 
would suffice for the second penance, Philemon should have un- 
derstood that penance was a week-day Mass or a second Mass on 


Sunday. 
Rey. J. A. McHuau, O.P. 











